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NOTICES. 


All communscations intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Eprtor of Tue Booxman, 27, PATERNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier, 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, to cam 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 151TH of 
Aucust will be noticed in the SeptemBer number ; books received 


subsequently and up to the 15TH am in the OctoBER 
number. 


NOW READY. 
THE “BOOKMAN” DIRECTORY 
OF 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 


Copies may be had by sending six penny stamps along with 
coupon on last page of cover to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughion, 
27, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEWS NOTES. 


The editions de luxe to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
during the season 1893-4 will include the Poems of Lord 
Tennyson, with illustrations by Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Mulready, Stanfield, Maclise, Rossetti, and others. This 
will be a reprint of the famous book published by Moxon in 
1857. The original wood blocks are in excellent condition, 
and will be available without re-engraving. The large 
paper copies will be limited to one hundred, and will be 
printed on hand-made paper, with the cuts on Japanese 
paper mounted in the text, price two guineas net. 


Another attractive volume will be ‘ Our Village,’ by Mary 
Russell Mitford, illustrated by Hugh Thomson, uniform 
with the well-known ‘Cranford,’ the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 


etc. Large paper copies will be limited to 250, price 30s. 
net. 


We are specially glad to announce that Mr. Lawrence 
Housman will illustrate Miss Rossetti’s beautiful ‘Goblin 
Market,’ The large paper copies will be limited to one 
hundred. Other books will be ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ and the 
Humorous Poems of ‘Thomas Hood. 


While the limitation stated above will be kept in view, 
Messrs. Macmillan propose to print as many large paper 
copies of each book as are ordered in advance, but no 
more, and to state the number actually scene on the title 
page of each volume. 


Mr. Maarten Maartens, who is now staying.at Chexbres 
in Switzerland, asks us to announce to his brother authors 
through the Booxmay, that he has left England most deeply 
impressed by the goodwill of his brethren of the pen. He 
has said that he received more. kindness from strangers 
during his fortnight in England than in the thirty-four years 
of his previous existence. The dinner giyen by the Authors’ 


Club in honour of Mr. Maartens was a great success, the 
speeches being unusually happy. 


Miss Jane Barlow is preparing a second edition of her 
‘Bogland Studies,’ for which she has written some new 
poems. The volume will be published in the autumn by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We hear that Mrs. Bain, wife of Dr. Alexander Bain, of © 


Aberdeen, is engaged on a criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy, which will probably be published in book form. 


We regret to hear that “ Lucas Malet” (Mrs. William 
Harrison) is still in indifferent health. Mrs. Harrison is 
staying at Perugia. 


The story by Mr. Walter Raymond (“ Tom + Cobbleigh ”) 
to which we recently referred has been accepted by the 
Illustrated London News, and will be published after the 
conclusion of the story now being contributed by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker. 


We are glad to say that a new story from Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford will be commenced by-and-by in the /W/ustrated 
London News. 


Mr. Clement Scott has decided to collect the articles 
which he wrote while on his recent tour round the world 
for the Daily Telegraph, and to publish them in~ volume 
form under the title of ‘Round the World to the World’s 
Fair.’ 

“« G, Colmore,” the author of ‘ Concerning Oliver Knox’ 
in one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Novel Series, has just com- 
pleted a new novel, to which she has given the title of ‘A 
Daughter of Music.’ 


Mr. Walter Besant returns from his American tour about 
the end of this month or beginning of August. While in 
New York Mr. Besant paid a very pleasant visit to Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, who happened to be staying 


in that city at the time. Mr. Kipling is at present busy 


writing a new short story and a new poem. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written a new story, which will 
appear # the August number of the National Review, 
entitled ‘The White Seal.’ This story—--which treats of 
seal life in and about the Priboloff Islands, and for the 
local colour of which Mr. Kipling vouches—should prove 
of great interest just now, coming as it does while we are 
still waiting for the result of the Behring Sea arbitration 
now going on in Paris, | 


Mr. Yeats is about to publish, through Messrs. Lawrence 
and Bullen, a book called ‘The Celtic Twilight—men and 
women devils and fairies,’ a series of essays and sketches 
of various visionaries and peasant characters whom he has 
met in Ireland, and upon fairy and ghost stories collected 
by him ip Irish villages. It contains q curioys account of 
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a little group of “black sorcerers ” whom Mr, Yeats saw in- 
voking various spirits and demons. 


Messrs. Longmans have in the press, and will publish in 
the autumn, the Bampton Lecture for 1893, recently de- 
livered by the Rev. W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., Dean Ireland's 
Professor of Exegesis and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
The subject of the lecture is the Early History and Origin 
of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Professor Sanday 
sent proofs of the lectures as they were delivered to the 


editors of the various religious journals, and in this way — 


the main contents of the book are not unknown. But no 
doubt there will be much of value in the notes and dis- 
sertations which Professor Sanday will append. 


Among the volumes to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane is a collection of poems by 
Mr, Arthur Christopher Benson, son of the Archbishop. 
Mr. Benson’s career has hitherto been scholastic, and it is 
whispered, among those who are familiar with his poetry, 
that the work is something of a return to Wordsworth. The 
treatment is principally ethical, and will afford a pleasant 
contrast to the impressionist verse of the most modern of 

The first part of Mr. Louis Fagan’s sumptuous work on 
the ‘History of Engraving in England’ has just been 
delivered to subscribers ; the second part will be ready in 
October next, and the issue completed in April, 1894. The 
work will be beautifully illustrated by one hundred typical 
examples reproduced by the Autotype Company in 
photogravure from rare and unique prints in the British 
Museum, and will show the progress of the art of engraving 
from the sixteenth century to the earlier years of Her 
Majesty’s reign. Messrs. S. Low and Co. are the publishers, 
and the edition is an extremely limited one. 


We have received a very large number of articles on 
the subject of “ Editor versus Contributor from a Con- 
tributor's Point of View.” Many of them show great ability, 
and it has been exceedingly difficult to select one for print. 
We give the paper which on the whole seems. most 
reasonable and practical. The author is Mr. Henry Charles 
-Moore, Colstock, Priory Road, London. Some of the other 
essays are much more lively and brilliant, but they are 
spoiled, as it seems to us, by the amount of temper shown 
in them. Yet it would be unfair to say that the complaints 
are not suggestive, even when they do not seem well 
grounded. We propose next month to sum up as impartially 
as possible between editor and contributor, and to bring 
out some conclusions from the correspondence. It seems 
as if the adoption of certain rules might tend to better re- 
lations between editors and contributors, and smooth the 
paths of both. It must be confessed, however, that some 
at least of those who have responded to our invitation un- 
consciously show that editors have sometimes good reason 
for complaint. Their spelling is woefully uncertain, and 
their grammar not much better. While most of them agree 
that the editor’s notices to his contributors should be read, 


it is quite evident that they have not read ours. Others - 


overstate their case sadly. Thus we give verbatim et literatim 
the commencement of one :—~ 


Grievances between Editor and Contributor or, who has 
to suffer most ? 

This is a case not difficult to decide when we justly state 
that the Editor is the made, independent man, the ‘“ Some- 
body,” while the literary aspirant is out in the cold, the 
“ Nobody,” ergo: King versus Pauper. 

I, the Literary Aspirant of some years standing shall take 
the challenge and sigh out my personal woe and experi- 
ence along ‘hat unrivaled pleasant and smooth path to 
Fame, Glory and Riches. 


The same writer says :— 


I started my career as a Lyric Poet one evening looking 
out of our Drawing Room window scribbling with my 
pencil some erotic lines on the window-sill. I was sixteen 
years old, desperately in love and the glittering moonshine 
lingered caressingly on my nervous frame. My first poem 
was born, and soon this parental joy was allowed to expand 
over a small volume of successors. 

A highly popular Poet to whom these ‘“‘ Ditties” were 
submitted took interest enough in them to wish for the 
author’s personal acquaintance, and I shall never forget the 
kind generous encouragement I received from him. The 
few Lyric’s he thought faultless and worth to be published 
he made me send to some Editors under a nom de plume. 
I did. so, and, never heard of them again. Not satisfied 
with this result my protector selected two small poems and 
sent them off himself with a few warm recommending 
words, and—in a fortnight’s time I could greet them in a 
first rate Magazine; they were highly praised and—not 
remunerated, but who would expect money for Lyric ? 


Another correspondent says: “ For one twinge of pain 
an editor has suffered none can say how many hearts the 
editor has bled, often, too, the hearts of penniless women 
who have been writing for their lives.” 


One writer says: ‘‘ Outsiders regard editors as not suffi- 
ciently candid in their notices to correspondents. If an 
editor will not read contributions, he should say so distinctly, 
and refuse them. If there are departments wherein he 
relies wholly or partly on a regular staff, such wholly or 
partly blocked departments should be made known. Thus 
not only would editors be saved an enormous amount of 
trouble, but contributors, learning where there was no 
thoroughfare, must necessarily turn into another path.” 


Many writers complain of the editor’s low estimate of 
the value of unsolicited contributions. The following 
passage is fairly representative : “That works of great merit 
have been tossed about is a matter of general knowledge. 
It has been stated that even the ‘Song of the Shirt’ was 
so treated, and that when at last it found a haven in the 
pages of Punch it was accompanied by a note to the editor 
from its despairing author, wherein he expressed the hope 
that whatever happened he should never see it again. 
Editors have enormous labours, that all will admit. But 
do they realise, and do existing editorial usages provide for 
a proper examination of the mass of papers that hide the 
gem? If manuscripts are forwarded in the proportion in 


_ which men of eminence exist, 4,300 would have to be ex- 


amined in order to find a gem. Hence one need not be 
surprised that under such conditions the editor is so 
oppressed with the dulness of the 4,299 that the brightness 
of the remaining one fails to excite response.” 


Another point dwelt upon often and plaintively is the 
necessity, for the sake of editors themselves, of their ad- 
mitting new writers. 
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As to the return of manuscripts, there is a considerable 
difference of opinion. Many of our correspondents cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the view that the conditions laid down in 
a magazine should be complied with. But one lady, in an 
extremely able article, says: “The second crime in the list 
is the contributor’s disregard of editorial notices referring 
to the return of manuscripts and the enclosing of stamps. 


There are contributors who do not send stamps for the return 


of their manuscripts. Well, no doubt they would be only 
too happy to do this if they had them, but“indeed rio one 
knows better than the casual the drawbacks as well as the 
crimes of poverty. But I have the audacity to opine that 
when a contributor has put the proper number of stamps 
upon the package he sends to the editor, he has fulfilled 
his duty, and that it is the editor’s duty, not as kindness of 
heart, to return the manuscript, and the business of the 
firm for which he is acting to take on itself the expense of 
postage. Postage ought to be, in my humble judgment, as 


much a part of the current expenses of a newspaper firm — 


as is the paper on which the periodical is printed. It is at 
this point that the editor invites sympathy for the nuisance 
of returning unsought articles, presumably even those in 
which stamps are enclosed, but does this gentleman ever 
consider the nuisance of a far more urgent and deep 
nature which is suffered by the unhappy casual? Does he 
know of the wasted energy, fruitless effort, baffled hopes 
and fears and disappointments, and of the despair and 
horror that begin to seize a modest, sensitive writer whose 
contributions are continually rejected, and upon the fate of 
whose articles the roof over his head and the bread he eats 
depends ?” 


The same writer says: ‘I think I could have borne re- 
jection if it had been my lot to come across an editor who 
ever showed me the slightest personal kindliness or 
encouragement, a Thackeray, for instance, or a Trollope. 
But are there any editors nowadays who show any tender 
feeling to unknown and insignificant persons of moderate 
and modest abilities? If so, I know them not, and a con- 
viction has long been borne in on me that literary success 
in London is mainly obtained by a success in London 
society. An editor dines with the Marchioness of X. one 
week, and is perfectly willing to employ on the staff of his 
paper one of the protegés or relatives of the Marchioness 
the following week.” 


Another writer says: ‘I submit that it is a cruel, and 
from the contributor’s standpoint an unnecessary hardship, 
that the responsible heads of magazines of general reading 
should receive manuscripts, and should refuse to return 
them. It is not only that the writer is put to the trouble 
and expense of rewriting the article or having it typed, 
although with many that is no unimportant consideration. 
The great objection is that for weeks, often for months, 
he is uncertain whether or not he is justified in submitting 
it to another magazine. If manuscripts are returned at all 
periods from a day to three months, how is one to 
judge?” 


Great complaints are made of the manner in which con- 
tributions are returned. “The rolling of manuscripts is 
frequently practised in some editorial offices that I know. 
It usually compels rewriting, if the paper is to have a 


chance elsewhere. So does careless folding.” Others say 
that one or two well-known editors have a habit of writing 
figures in red ink on the manuscripts they return. 


One contributor sagely remarks: ‘‘ Editors can save 
themselves all trouble about returning our articles by 
publishing them and paying something for them. After all, 
we do not send articles with the desire of having them 
returned, but with the view of their publication and pay- 
ment.” It is fair to say that this is “ wrote sarkastic.” 


“Tf,” says one contributor, “ outsiders are invariably 
mediocre, as seems to be our editorial friend’s experience, 
where do the inside contributors come from? Were 
they spontaneously generated, or did they not originally 
come from the outside ? Is it possible to begin from the 
inside ? These be questions of breathless import to me 
and all other would-be insiders.” 


One writer takes the somewhat remarkable view that an 
editor has no duties to contributors if he prints no 
notices, This, in our correspondent’s opinion, means that 
he does not ask any help from outside, consequently he 
has no duty to the writers. When, however, an editor 


puts in a notice to contributors, this, in the view of our | 


correspondent, is an invitation for outsiders to write. Con- 
sequently, having given an invitation, an editor is bound 
to return manuscripts, and treat contributors generally with 
civility. But when an editor intimates that he does not 
return manuscripts, this is as much as to say that while he 
does not absolutely refuse to examine what is sent in to him, 
he depends mainly on his staff, and does not solicit the 
help of volunteers. 


The most serious grievance, however, that outsiders have 
to complain of is evidently that of payment. It is clear 
that not a few periodicals do not pay anything when they 
can help it, that when they do pay they are as illiberal as 
possible, and that these delays are very trying to those who 
are in need of money. Another real grievance is that arti- 
cles are often kept until it is impossible to use them else- 
where, the occasion having gone by. On these and other 
points we hope to write next month. 


An edition de luxe of Mr. Aldis Wright’s well-known 
Cambridge Shakespeare is announced for publication in the 
autumn by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The work will be 
comprised in forty royal octavo volumes, each volume con- 
taining a complete play. It will be printed on a fine cream- 
white hand-made paper, and bound in Irish linen. The 
first volume will be ready in October next, and the 
impression strictly limited to five hundred copies. The 
undertaking appears a bold one, but its issue has been 
decided upon to meet the requirements of Shakesperean 
students and collectors. ; 


A work of considerable importance to antiquarians and 
others will shortly be ready for publication. It is entitled 
‘ Annals of the Ancient Royal Forest of Exmoor,’ by E. J. 
Rawle. The material for the work has been collected 
chiefly from documents in the Public Record Office, and 
from the Harleian manuscript in the British Museum. 
Much curious, information, both of persons and places, is 
now printed for the first time. There will also be found 
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many interesting details concerning Exmoor during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. The edition will be limited to 
three hundred copies, and published by Messrs. Truslove 
and Hanson, Oxford Street. 


It is a sign of the times that the ‘ Story of the Nations” 
is being translated into the Gujarati and Marathe vernacu- 
lars. These are the languages spoken in H.H. Ghaikwar’s 
province of Baroda. The work of translation has been 
conducted by the tutor of the Ghaikwar’s son. The 
following volumes have already been issued: Egypt, 
Carthage, Persia, and Turkey. Those on Assyria and 
Chaldea will probably follow. 


In the “Story of the Nations” series, the next 
volume will be ‘The Australian Commonwealth,’ by Mr. 
Greville Tregarthen. In addition to the Australian conti- 
nent, this will deal with Tasmania and New Zealand. Many 
of the illustrations to this work have been supplied by the 
courtesy of the Australian Government. 


Mr. Phil Robinson will shortly issue a new volume en- 
titled ‘Some Country Sights and Sounds.’ 


Bibliophiles will be interested to know that a little 
pamphlet, printed by Mr. George E. Over, of the Rugby 
Press, has been issued, which bears on the cover the three 
names, “ Alfred Hayes, Richard Le Gallienne, Norman 
Gale,” and is a complete bibliography to the works of the 
three poets named. It is printed on hand-made paper, and 
gives full particulars of each volume—four titles standing 
under the name of Mr. Hayes; eleven under Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s (including the as yet unpublished ‘ Religion of a 
Literary Man,’ of which it is stated there is to be a special 
rubricated edition; and also ‘ Nightingales,’ which is in- 
cluded in ‘ A Fellowship in Song’); and seventeen under 
Mr. Gale’s. 


Mr. Unwin has arranged to extend his Children’s Library, 
and is preparing a selection of Child’s Histories. Of 
course, amongst the first would be ‘ The Cbild’s History of 
England’ ; followed by Ireland, France, Scotland,Wales, and 
others. The books will be prepared primarily with a view 
to home use, but should also find a place in many schools. 


We understand that in Mr. Unwin’s Pseudonym 
Library volumes will shortly appear by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden and Mr. S. R. Crockett (author of ‘ The Stickit 
Minister’). The volume to be issued in August will be 


‘ The Passing of a Mood,’ a collection of modern realistic 
sketches. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Limited, will publish 
in the autumn a new volume of poems by Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell. It is entitled ‘Spring's Immortality, and other 
Poems.’ Some of the contents have already appeared in 
the Academy, Speaker, and other journals. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet has just returned from a visit to Nor- 
way where he has been gathering local colouring for a new 
story of adventure entitled ‘ Valdmer the Viking,’ which he 
is writing for Messrs. Hutchinson ; he has also been making 
some sketches for the illustrations to the book. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has been holiday-making with. 


Mr, Frank Matthew, author of ‘ At the Rising of the Moon,’ 


in Switzerland. He has taken the Home Farm at Sulham, 
near Pangbourne, where he spent the autumn two years ago, 
for the summer. We hear that he is contemplating writing 
along novel. 


The “ Nonsense Verses” which have appeared from time 
to time in the /d/er, under the signature “ M. K. H.,” are the 
work of Mrs. Mary Kernahan Harris (sister of Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan), of St. Albans. Mrs. Harris was at one time a 
frequent contributor of poems and stories to several well- 
known magazines. Her ‘ Strange Dilemma of Mr. John West- 
brook,’ which appeared originally in Belgravia, was trans- 
lated into French and published serially in Ze Revue 
Jilustré, and a novel of hers which was issued anonymously, 
under the title of ‘A Great Deception,’ has had a large 
sale. We hear that Mrs. Harris intends collecting her 
“Nonsense Verses” into an illustrated volume. 


The series of humorous articles on West Indian life 
which Mr. Eden Phillpotts has been contributing to the 
Jdler are the result of a trip which he recently made round 
the world. When completed they will be issued in a 
volume, probably by Messrs. McClure and Co. 


Mr. W. C. Borlase, the eminent antiquarian, is about to 
publish, through Mr. Pollard, of Truro, an important 
monograph on Early Christianity in Cornwall, entitled 
‘The Age of Saints.’ In its original form it appeared in 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, but many 
additions and corrections have been made in reprinting the 
series of papers in book form. 


The interesting critical articles which have lately appeared 
in the Atheneum on Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of 
Shelley are, we believe, by Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, the 
author of ‘ The Real Shelley.’ 


Mr. C. N. Williamson has retired from the 

Sonmnain. editorship of Black and White. We believe 

a year’s salary has been paid him in compensation. Mr. 

Oswald Crawford is now at the head, and additional assist- 
ance has been given him. ' 


The death of M. Guy de Maupassant has 
called forth very sincere regrets here, as well 
as among his own countrymen, for its untimeliness and its 
tragic circumstances. The affection with which he was 
regarded by ‘all his friends and many of his readers in 
France, has naturally enough been more to the front than 
criticism in the eulogiums of him that have appeared since 
his death ;' but the coldest, most unresponsive of readers 
must own that a writer of great distinction and force has 
been lost to the world. 


Continental. 


Perhaps no one was. ever more definitely trained for a 
literary career than Maupassant, and as the literary art is 
notoriously capricious, and wont to fly those who count 
openly on success, it is perhaps the more astonishing that 
he achieved what he did. Born at Fécamp in 1850, at the 
Chateau de Miromesnil, and educated at the Rouen /ycée, 
his literary training began, as is well known, while he was 
still a boy, under Flaubert, a long training, too, of years, 
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and which had at least two advantages. It discouraged 
him from premature publication, and it impregnated him 
with Flaubert’s ideas of the value of style. 


After Maupassant had come out of the pupil stage, he 
probably never racked his brain as painfully as Flaubert 
over an expression, or revised his work so feverishly. But 
the early discipline under so fastidious a master had its 
fruit in a robustness, a finish, a correctness of style, which 
is unequalled by any writer of the day. He had no 
eccentricities and few flowers of speech ; but he wrote virile 
French, concise, harmonious, flawless. Flaubert inspired 
his pupil with lasting gratitude. To Maupassant he was 
always “l’illustre et paternel ami que j’aime de toute ma 
tendresse, l’irréproachable maitre que j’admire avant 
tous.” 


Maupassant had to strive against poverty as little as 
against want of encouragement and recognition. The spoilt 
child of fortune, of magnificent health to all appearance, 
athletic, and delighting in muscular exercise and exertion, 
he yet wore himself out, or let some hereditary taint 
master him by the strain he put on his bodily and mental 
powers. 

He has been called a heartless writer. ‘‘ Heartless” does 
not describe the temper of his books. In ‘ Pierre and Jean,’ 
in ‘Fort comme la Mort,’ even, and others, there is abun- 
dant tenderness. But consistently pessimistic, evidently 
without a single ideal or belief, Maupassant is certainly one 
of the most. melancholy of writers. He thought life inter- 
esting and ugly and describable; so he described what he 
knew of it. Zola, in the funeral oration, compared him to 
Rabelais, on what ground it is hard to say ; he had none of 
Rabelais’ geniality. Fearlessness, and the conviction that 
fiction has the whole of life, and not mere expurgated 
portions, for its field, would seem to be their only feature 
incommon. Some of his short stories, at least, are almost 
certain of a life long beyond this generation, for their 
admirable style and the concentration of their power. At 
his age he might have had time to revise and extend his 
views of life, and might have left us a more sympathetic 
memory. As things are, force, even brutal force, is the 
quality most inevitably connected with his name. 


Having in his mind Maupassant’s fortune and fate, Zola 
described him as “un des hommes qui ont été les plus 
heureux et les plus malheureux de la terre, celui ot nous 
sentons le mieux notre humanité espérer et se briser, le 
frére adoré, gaté, puis disparu au milieu des larmes.” 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the American 
poet, has finished a rendering into English 
of Delavigne’s tragedy, ‘Les Enfants d’Edouard,’ which 
has been accepted for production in America, and will be 
put on the boards this autumn, probably in September. 
Her rendering of ‘Le Demi Monde,’ by Dumas fils, has 
been running during the whole of the winter and spring. 
We hear that Miss Guiney has another volume of poems 
ready for press. 

Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt, who has just published through 
Messrs. Longmans a volume of “ Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland,” entitled ‘An Enchanted Castle,” and 
who is widely known for her exquisite child-poems, is not, 


American. 


as is so generally supposed, an Irishwoman, but an 
American, and the wife of Mr. John James Piatt (himself a 
poet), the American consul in Dublin. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., the well-known firm 
of Boston publishers, will issue in the autumn season a 
new Cambridge (Mass.) edition of Longfellow’s Poetical 
Works in one volume. The poems will be headed by brief 
explanatory notes, which will add much to the interest of 
the edition, and the book will altogether be a compact and 
handsome volume of between four and five hundred pages. 
They are also issuing what is called a handy volume 
edition in five volumes. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. are about to issue a 
new volume by Miss Agnes Repplier, entitled ‘ Essays in 
Idleness.’ Miss Repplier, it will be remembered, recently 
published, through Messrs. Gay and Bird, a little volume 
entitled ‘ A Book of Famous Verse.’ 


Our portrait of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is taken 
from a photograph by Messrs. Marshall, Boston. 


RECENT BOOK SALES. 


Epitep sy Tuomas J. WISE. 


(Continued from page 106.) 


Catonis Disticha de Moribus cum Commentariis Philippi de Pergamo 
first edition with the Commentary, oak boards covered in 
aoe protected by 10 brass bosses, Aug. Vind. A. Sorg., 1475. 

31 
[Very rare. The Alchorne copy sold for £9 19s. 6d.: and Sir J. 
fhorold’s for £5 2s. 6d. 

Caxton. Higden (Ranulph) Polycronycon, translated by John de 
Trevisa, black letter, wants Proheme, five other leaves, etc., see 
Mr. Christie’s letter prefixed, russia, sold, with all faults, W. 
Caxton, 1482. £122. 

Caxton (W.), Myrrour of the Worlde, black letter, woodcuts, wants 
title at a end, sold with all faults, calf extra, L. Andrewe, n. d. 

6 17s. 6d. 
Considered the chef-d’ceuvre of Andrewe's Press. Wood- 
house's copy (perfect), sold for £26.] 

Caxton (W.), Doctrinal of Sapyence, black letter, 6 leaves supplied 
in oo ee by W. Herbert, sold with all faults, W. Caxton, 
1489. £58. 

[Excessively rare. This copy sold for £83 in the Towneley ee 

Croniclis of Englonde with the frute of timis, black letter, severa 
leaves facsimiled, else fine copy in brown morocco extra, gold 
tooling, gilt edges, by Riviere, sold with all faults, St. Albans, 
n. d., 1483. 96. 

[No perfect copy is believed to be known and excessively rare 
even imperfect. 

Cronycle of Englond with the Fruyte of Tymes, black letter, wood- 
cuts, wants all before folio XLIV., sold with all faults, half calf 
extra, by Winstanley, Wynkyn de Worde, 1515. £7 5s. 

Cypriani Epistole et Opuscula. Merovingian Manuscript on Vellum, 
several leaves at commencement damaged, oak boards, covered 
in leather, in an oak box lined with velvet, with lock and key, 
Sec. viii. £270. 

Dance (G.), Collection of Portraits, 142 portraits engraved in imita- 
tion of the Drawings by W. Daniell, half green morocco extra, 

1814. £2 12s. 
[Only 50 copies printed. ] 

Evangelia IV., cum Calendario, Coptice, Manuscript, with richly 
illuminated calendar and various ornamentations also illuminated 
in gold and colours, and 4 miniatures of the Evangelists, oak 
boards, covered in stamped leather, Oriental style, Szec. xv. 


417. 
—— IV., Armenice, cum Calendario, fine Manuscript on 
ellum, ornamented with 4 miniatures of the Evangelists and 
numerous Decorations exquisitely illuminated in gold and 
colours, old calf with clasps with a silk roller, Sec. xvi. £15. 
[The Calendar is finely ornamented with heads of saints, beasts, 
and birds.] 

Heures a lusaige de Romme, printed on vellum, the borders (coloured) 
represent the Destruction of Jerusalem, and scenes from the 
Apocalypse, a leaf mutilated, sold not subject to return, morocco, 
g.e.; Paris, G. Hardouyn, 1500. £6. ‘ 

Heures a luisaige de Romme, avec Calendrier et Almanach (1507-1520), 
black letter, printed on vellum, within woodcut borders, large 
woodcut illustrations (uncoloured), initial and capital letters 
illuminated, a few leaves slightly cut into, calf, g.e.; Paris, G. 
Anabat pour G. et G. Hardouyn, 1507. £6, 
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Heures. Ces presentes Heures aux grans suffraiges, etc,, avec 

’ Calendrier et Almanach (1503-1520), black letter, printed on 

vellum, woodcuts, wants a II, old citron morocco, g.e.; Paris, A. 
Verard, 1503. £9. 

Hewitson (Ww. C.), British Oology ; being Illustrations of the Eggs of 
British Birds, 2 vol., coloured plates, half morocco, g.e.; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, n. ‘d. £3 7s. 6d. 

Epistol# Jacobi Apostoli, B. Petri, Joannis Evangeliste et Jude 
Apostoli cum Commentario, manuscript on vellum, with drawing 
of the Church of St. Peter i in Augia, inscribed “ Liber S. Petri A. 

. in Augia Minoris.” Sec. xii. £15 10s. 

Evangelia IV., Latine, cum Canone S. Eusebii, manuscript on 
vellum, decorated with portraits of the four Evangelists and their 
symbols, with headings to St. Matthew and Mark in letters of 
gold, vellum, with bookplate of F. W. Count Wartenberg, Bishop 
of Regensburg. Sec. x. £135. 

On the fly-leaf is written : “Hoc Evangeliorum codice usus fuit S. 
nsesarius dum esset in vivis et multis exinde Seculis in Ecclesi 
Bremensi veluti sacer asservatus est. } 

Evangelia IV., Latine, manuscript on vellum, with drawings of the 
Evangelists and initial letters, blue morocco extra, leather joints. 
Sec. xi.-xii. 3. 
oe MS. seems to have belonged to the Church of St. Mary in 

albeke, as on several of its leaves are written “ Consuetudines 
Ecclesiz,” and List of its Acres, etc., as well as various memoranda 
dated 1360 and 1388, etc.] 

Evangelistarium sive Lectionarium ex IV. Evangeliis, manuscript 
on vellum, first page ornamented with figures of the Evangelists, 
— in gold and colours, blue morocco extra, g.e. Szec. xi. 


aft 


POETRY. 


SUNNY MARCH. 


The hedge is full of houses 
And the houses full of eggs, 
For it’s Spring ! 
So the yellowhammer tinkles 
To the hawthorn green again, 
On the wing. 
The sparrow, he the gymnast, 
Sings more boldly on his spray 
In the sun, 
And the blackbird floods the orchard 
With an air too fine for June, 
Trill and run. 
Now my milkmaid lass is waiting 
By the haystack for a kiss, 
In the dusk ; 
So I clasp my Love in lilac, 
Dearly sweet with double scent, 


Milk and musk! 
NoRMAN GALE. 


THE MOODS. 
Time drops in decay 
Like a candle burnt out ; 
The mountains and woods 
Have their day, have their day ; 
But, kindly old rout 
Of the fire-born moods, 


You pass not away. 
W. B. Yeats. 


NEW WRITERS. 


MR. E. F. BENSON. 

The author of ‘Dodo’ has not had long to wait for 
recognition. It is his first novel ; and it went through a first 
edition in about a-month, a second in three weeks, and soon 
it will appear in French. 


Mr. Benson is, as is well known, the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and brother of Mr. A. C. Benson, a 
master at Eton, a littérateur, and a contributor on several 
occasions to the Bookman. The author of ‘ Dodo,’ who is 
twenty-five years old, left Cambridge two years ago, and 
since then has spent several months in Greece, in the spring 
of each year, working for the British Archzeological School 
at Athens. He has made several excavations, and is going 
to Greece again this year for six months, with a grant from 
Cambridge. 

‘Dodo’ was written in two parts, one, down to Chester- 
field’s death, two years ago, the other last autumn.. In all, 
only about two months was spent over it. Mr. Benson 
intends publishing a volume of short stories in the autumn, 
and another novel, written last winter, early next year. 
Like ‘ Dodo,’ the novel will deal with modern life. Neither 
his invention nor his industry seem to flag. He has a play 
in his head, so in all likelihood it will be out of his head 
and on the stage very soon. 


MR. THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 


Mr. Pinkerton is the writer of several novels, the best 
known being ‘ Arnold Bolsover’s Love Story’ and ‘A New 
Saint’s Tragedy.’ They have gained the good opinion of 
fastidious critics by their strength and originality, and they 
are in all probability destined to have worthy successors. 
Mr. Pinkerton, who writes exclusively of provincial life, and 
lives in the south-west of England, was nevertheless born in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London, and spent his’ 
early life there. He considers this fact to be an advantage 
to him, as he was saved from cherishing illusions about 
London. He is descended from an old Scottish family 
several members of which have followed literary pursuits. 
His father, the late William Pinkerton, F.S.A., was a prolific 
writer on antiquarian subjects, and a good part of Chambers, 
‘Book of Days’ was from his pen. Mr. Pinkerton the 
younger’s first love was not literature, but painting. He 
studied at South Kensington, and practised landscape paint- 
ing with success enough to exhibit in minor exhibitions. The 
years he spent in this other art he does not regret, being of 
opinion that drawing is an excellent strengthener of the 
memory, that it develops the sense of proportion and obser- 
vation, while the out-of-door life of a sketching tour on foot 
can be made of excellent service to any faithful student of 
rural life and character. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s first novel was written in 1879, and as it 
was accepted by Messrs. Bentley he was encouraged to con- 
tinue. The story, however, that first brought him distinction 
was ‘John Newbold’s Ordeal,’ published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein in 1889. This, along with the two later, 
‘A New Saint’s Tragedy’ and ‘Arnold Bolsover’s Love 
Story,’ form a kind of series. At all events the scene of 
each is laid in a provincial town called Millington, and many 
of the characters are common to the three. ; 

Mr. Pinkerton thinks that the novelist should not live in 
London. If he does, and yet attempts to paint country 
life—as they nearly all do—the local colour of his novels is 
apt to be thin and unsatisfactory, reflecting only the slight 
temporary impressions of the neighbourhood where he 
spent his last holiday. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AND HIS MINOR 
BIOGRAPHER, 


In Two CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


My Interviews with Lord Beaconsfield not those of an 
“interviewer” —The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography and projected Dictionary of British 
Biography—Biographical notices of living persons 
admitted into the former work—My sketch of Mr. Glad- 
stone—And of Mr. Disraeli—First interview with him 
—Mr. Disraeli’s Autobiographical notes. 


‘TWICE I had interviews with the late Lord Beaconsfield, 

an interval of many years elapsing between them. At 
the time of the first of them the practice of “ interviewing,” 
so rife now-a-days, had not been imported from the United 
States, and the second had, indirectly, its origin in the first. 
Neither of my visits to Lord Beaconsfield was paid with any 
thought of interviewing him in the contemporary acceptation 
of the phrase ; both of them were in response to invitations 
from himself, given that he might confer with me on matters 
more interesting to him than to me. 

My slight personal knowledge of Lord Beaconsfield arose 
out of one of very many contributions of mine to a well- 
known, an elaborate, and a bulky work of reference, the 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. These con- 
tributions were multifarious, ranging from the letter B to 
the letter Z, from Baber the founder of the Mogul empire 
in Hindostan, to Zaleucus the legislator of the Locrians, 
and the congenial employment made the years devoted to 
it some of the pleasantest of my literary life. I began to 
contribute to the Dictionary under its first editor, my friend 
the late Patrick Edward Dove, an ill-fated man of great and 
varied ability and high character, who was struck down by 
a lingering disease which rendered him incapable of mental 
exertion, and which carried him to the grave before his time. 
I was happy to see ample justice done to his merits in the 
sketch of him which appeared in what was then, but has 
unfortunately ceased to be, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography. That Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography did really supply a want, and with 
many faults, the responsibility for which is doubtless shared 
by the present writer, is in his opinion the best British work 
of the kind that has as yet appeared. At one time its pub- 
lisher was so satisfied with its success that he projected the 
issue of a Dictionary of British Biography, for which I drew 
up, at his request, a list of names in letter A. The project 
was doubtless suggested by an announcement of the late 
John Murray, made conspicuously year after year, that he 
intended to publish a “New Biographia Britannica,” 
not a very felicitous title. He carried out his intention 
no further than also to have a list of names drawn up. 
I once asked him why he did not go on with so much- 
needed a work. ‘I funked,” was his concise and 
expressively idiomatic reply to my question. Meanwhile 
his standing announcement prevented at least one great 
London firm from undertaking a work of the kind. I 
remember being told by the late William Longman that if 
Mr. Murray abandoned the project it would probably be taken 
in hand by the firm of Longman. The publisher of the 
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Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography gave up, fo 
reasons unconnected with the London etiquette of “the 
trade,” his intention of issuing a Dictionary of British 
Biography, and went no further with it than the prepara- 
tion, already mentioned, of a list of names in letter A. 

The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography included 
notices of living persons. These notices were so manipu- 
lated as to preclude the necessity for a supplement containing 
biographies of the living persons who had been dealt with 
while the work was in progress, but who died before 
and after it was completed. The Dictionary was published 
in parts, the contents of which were brought up to date by 
additions to the sketches of living persons, and of those of 
them who died off from time to time. These explanations 
are needed to make intelligible some things in what follows. 
The notices which I wrote of living contemporaries were as 
far as possible politically and personally colourless, and con- 
tained facts, with little or nothing of comment. Of persons 
then alive, the names of many public men were assigned to 
me. When a proof reached me of any such notice of 
mine, I forwarded it to the person or personage con- 
cerned, and briefly requested a correction of any errors in 
matters of fact which he might observe. Among the 
personages of whom I thus wrote biographical notices were 
Mr. Gladstone, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the late Lord Beaconsfield, who was then Mr. Disraeli, 
and who not long before had ceased for the second time 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer through the fall of the 
second administration of the Earl of Derby, father of the 
Lord Derby lately deceased. To the best of my recollec- 
tion Mr. Gladstone did not return the proof, but in a few 
lines of courteous acknowledgment said that he would 
retain it “‘as a record,” thus implying, as I understood him, 
that the sketch required no correction. Until very lately, 
when the preparation of these two chapters required an in- 
spection of some of my contributions to it, and a comparison 
of them as they were first printed with what they sometimes 
became in consequence of additions and alterations, I 
had not for many years looked into the Dictionary. In 
one of its later editions, and a little to my surprise, I saw 
at the end of the notice of Mr. Gladstone not my initials, 
which were originally suffixed to it, but those of Mr. 
Robert Harrison, who, for many years chief librarian at 
the London Library, was employed by the publisher, after 
the printing of letter Z was finished, to revise the whole work 
and to keep it, as previously mentioned, up to date. An 
inspection of the sketch of Mr. Gladstone disclosed 
the fact that it contained all that I had chronicled of 
his career up to 1860, in which year it was written. 
Mr. Harrison had added a few years more of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political biography to bring the sketch up 
to date, and he suffixed his initials as if he had been 
the writer of the whole article. I do not in the 
least make this statement by way of protest or complaint. 
Doubtless it would have been awkward to break up what 
was not a very long or elaborate article into two sections, 
with two sets of initials to denote their separate authorship. 
The sketch was a commonplace compilation, one neither to 
be proud of nor ashamed of. But if any idolator of Mr. 
Gladstone, desirous of seeing the biographical notice of 
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him which he kept “as a record,” shovld turn to an 
edition of the Dictionary later than the first he might very 
naturally, without this explanation, draw from the initials 
“R. H.” at the end of the article a conclusion which 
would be unjust to me. 

After taxing my memory to the uttermost, I cannot now 
recollect whether, intentionally or not, I neglected to 
send the usual proof to Mr. Disraeli, or whether I did send 
one and, by some mischance, it failed to reachhim. How- 
ever this may have been, it was from headquarters that I 
first received the intimation that Mr. Disraeli had notified 
his discovery of mis-statements in my sketch of him. 
On learning this, I wrote to him to say that I pretended to 
no special knowledge of his career, that I had taken 
most of my purely biographical facts from previous 
notices of him, and that I should be happy to cor- 
rect any errors which he would point out to have been 
committed by me. In reply to what he styled my 
“ gentlemanlike letter,” he asked me to call on him, naming 
a day and an hour for my visit. Very soon afterwards he 
wrote to me naming another day, excusing himself for the 
delay by saying that for that previously appointed he had 
received a summons to attend the King of the Belgians. On 
the newly appointed day and hour, I presented myself at 
Grosvenor Gate. After receiving me, Mr. Disraeli con- 
ducted me to what he called his “den,” at the top of the 
house, a very plainly furnished room. ‘The immediate 
subject of my visit having been briefly discussed, he pro- 
mised me some autobiographical notes, and then the dialogue, 
if dialogue it can be called, became general. He talked to 
me on men and things political with great frankness, 


considering how much of a stranger I was to him. I 


remarked particularly that when he spoke of his Conserva- 
tive colleagues and followers he always said “they,” not 
“we,” as if he regarded himself as with them, but not of 
them. “ They,” he said, were urging him to make an effort 
for restoration to office, but he had had enough of office 
with a majority against him in the House of Commons. 
He spoke cheerfully, however, of the existence of members 
of the Conservative party who had shown themselves, and 
hopefully of others who were to show themselves, possessed 
of the administrative ability required in office. The Peelites, 
the part played by whom in politics he compared to 
that of the Grenvilles of a former generation, were ceasing, 
he thought, to act as a compact and united body, and were 
being distributed among the two great parties in the State. 
Being myself from time to time engaged in journalism, I 
was naturally much struck by the remark that ever since he 
had been connected with “them,” the Conservatives, he had 
pointed out to the party the great advantage which the 
Liberals had over them in possessing an “ organised press.” 
Of his chief rival, Mr. Gladstone, he spoke with ‘what I 
thought to be generosity, calling him ‘a man of 
splendid abilities,” adding, ‘“‘ but hampered by his Church 
liaisons,” surely one of the happiest of expressions (Mr. Glad- 
stone was at that time still a member for Oxford University). 
Towards the close of the conversation, apropos of something 
or other, I referred to an impression in the public mind that 
the diplomatic action of the late Conservative Government 
during the crisis which preceded the Italo-Austrian War of 


1859 showed hostility to Italy. “ Zhat#,” said Disraeli, 
curtly, “was not borne out by the correspondence in the Blue 
Book,” and the interview ended. He insisted on accom- 
panying me to the door, and nothing could exceed his 
courtesy throughout. 

Soon after this first interview, I duly received Disraeli’s 
autobiographical and autograph notes. I found that they cor- 
rected only two errors of fact in my notice of him. One of 
these errors regarded the name of the firm of solicitors to 
whom he had been articled. The other was my statement 
that he had “conducted” the once-famous Representative, 
but this was an error universally prevalent at the time, and 
not extinguished until years after Disraeli’s death, when 
much of the correspondence relating to the second John 
Murray’s solitary and disastrous newspaper venture was 
published in Dr. Smiles’s history of the House of Murray, 
‘A Publisher and his Friends.’ Of Disraeli in the solicitor’s 
office, and of the story of the Representative, more in my 
next and concluding chapter. Most of Disraeli’s notes 
dealt with his earlier years. Among the exceptions were 
two just worth noticing, both of them more or less state- 
ments of fact. The first was one unknown to any of his 
former biographers, namely, that in his second candidature 
for High Wycombe in 1835, he was supported by Sir Robert 
Peel, a disclosure which one would have hardly expected 
from him who made it. The other was that his becoming 
both Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, without having previously held office, was a 
two-fold event which had never happened before, except in 
the case of Mr. Pitt during Lord Shelburne’s administra- 
tion of 1782-3. Some of the autobiographical notes relating 
to his earlier years were extremely curious and interesting, 
but further references to them must also be held over to 
another chapter. © 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


A SONNET which Mr. Maarten Maartens published in 

Tempie Bar recalls by coincidence in subject Blanco 
White's famous poem on Night and Death, almost the only 
previous instance of important work in English done by a 
foreigner. Poetry is the common tongue of all nations, and 
if Mr. Maartens were writing poetry alone, criticism would 
not be tempted to look for racial peculiarities in him. The 
wonder is, that in novels which cover so wide a range of 
subjects, and which express so explicitly so many of the 
author’s views, there should be nothing to show that he is 
not an Englishman writing of Dutch life from an intimate 
knowledge. A German, a Russian, a Frenchman has 
something to distinguish him even in a foreign tongue; 
Heine’s French writings are German in sentiment; Antony 
Hamilton wrote French adorably, but wrote it with a 
brogue. Mr. Maartens, whether he is grave or gay, humor- 
ous or bitter, is grave, gay, humorous, and bitter in a fashion 
not to be distinguished from our own. This is all the 
odder, because he has a distinct foreign turn in his phrases, 
hardly perceptible in narration, but marked in his too 
frequent digressions. One seems to be reading the best 
translation ever made, till there occurs a passage like this, 
which by no possibility could be a translation :— 
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“Sweet vice was sitting on a rustic bench in the woods, 
losi among the soft shadows of the summer night. She was 
dreaming of all things strangely and wildly lovely, of things 


regret, and the reality of ruin and shame, of rags and 
famine, stood behind her—out of sight.” 
That is poetry, of course, and not an example of the 
pedestrian style of these books, which is direct and un- 
adorned. ‘But it is notable about Mr. Maartens that he can 
write real poetry in real prose; witness the early chapters 
of ‘God’s Fool,’ which are never rhetorical, as Victor Hugo 
is apt to be, to whose creations Elias Lossel seems akin ; 
nor do they ever degenerate into rhythm, like so much of 
what is popularly called poetic prose. 
One might describe Mr. Maartens as a poet by nature, 
a satirist by force of circumstance. He is apoet when he 
writes of what he loves; not the qualities which fascinate, 
wit, beauty, and grace, though these he can appreciate ; he 
is in love with generosity, self-surrender, and the worship of 
an idea. Dorothy Donselaar, Tante Suze, Elias Lossel, 
are the people his heart goes out to, and of these he 
writes his best. But there is another set of characters con- 
trasted with these; Donselaar and his elder son, young 
Hendrik Lossel, in a word, all the best society of Koop- 
stad; and all these people are treated with satire which 
is not humorous, but bitter. Mr. Maartens is not always 
bitter; Tante Barsellius in the ‘Old Maid’s Love’ is 
really humorous. But once we come to the merchants of 
Koopstad and their wives, he is out of all charity with 
his characters, and writes like a man with a vengeance 
to take. He is angry with the Donselaars and with 
Hendrik, not for their avarice but for their self-sufficiency ; 
for their stolid refusal to recognise any prestige but that 
which wealth procures, or any virtues that can outweigh the 
commercial excellences of punctuality, caution, and method. 
He has more tolerance for the rogue Alers than for 
Hendrik. It is an old story. How often and how impo- 
tently has satire broken upon the rounded arrogance of a 
purse. Cannot Mr. Maartens be content without the 
approval of Koopstad? His resentment of low aims and 
narrow minds belongs to a generous nature, but it has 
something spleenful in it ; which is the less pleasant, because 
one reflects that here is a man of exceptional talent, it may 
be of genius, who deserts his native tongue to enrich 
another literature ; and who writes for foreigners about his 
own country not without affection, not without sympathy, 
but sometimes with petulance anda kind of angry con- 
tempt. Such passages spoil the enjoyment of a reader who 
likes to be in sympathy with his author. However, Dutch- 
men should forgive much to Mr. Maartens, were it only for 
the sake of Dorothy Donselaar. 
His work shows a steady progress and increased mastery 
of great resources. The first of his three novels, ‘The Sin 
of Joost Avelingh,’ was hardly an attractive book; but it 
told a story, which suggested deep thought ; and it is pre- 
cisely this intellectual quality which gives to Mr. Maartens 
high rank as a novelist. 

Joost Avelingh is ward and heir to an uncle who is tyran- 
nical, and whom he believes to be malignant. The last of 
many quarrels occurs, when Joost announces that he is the 


that are not, except in her fierce fancy or her sorrowful — 


accepted love of Agatha van Hessel; the last, for the uncle, 
Griving to a notary’s office to disinherit his nephew, falls 
forward in a fit, and Joost, though a medical student, does 
not take the measures which might or might not have saved 
life. Joost inherits, marries, and is not happy by reason of 
an uneasy conscience, which he strives to still by charity. 
Suddenly ten years later he is accused of having murdered 
his uncle, and is condemned on false evidence. When the 
world turns on him, the pressure of public opinion does 
what conscience could not do, and he reaches a sense of 
sin, As suddenly he is released, reinstated and caught up 
by a recoil of popular feeling to the States-general of his 
country, and the work of repentance is checked. But in 
the moment of success his wife is struck down with insanity ; 
there is no appeal now to the world, and before his God the 
man condemns himself and begins by confessing to his wife. 
Then he renounces his property and his position to those 
who will misuse them, because he holds them bya false title, 
and departs from society, an outcast at peace with himself. 
None of the characters are the same as at the beginning of 
the book ; they have grown before our eyes ; and of how few 
books can this be said? Yet its successor, the ‘Old Maid’s 
Love,’ marked a great advance. Here againthe story rests 
upon a strong idea. Tante Suze, the old maid, is a Dutch 
lady who refused to marry the man she loved because he 
had relations with another woman ; when the child of this 
unlawful union was left an orphan, she took the boy Arnout 
Oostrum and bred him ina narrow puritanical way, but gave 
him all her heart. Accident brought into her house a 
beautiful Frenchwoman, and Tante Suze grew from jealousy 
into hate and dread till finally she attempted to save 
Arnout’s soul by poisoning her guest ; but only succeeded in 
ariving her boy into the Countess’s arms. Then, however, 
constant to her principle, she ruined herself in an effort to 
make Arnout marry the woman to whom he had given 
his virginity; although in truth he loved Dorothy 
Donselaar, who loved him. How Tante Suze’s efforts failed, 
and how Arnout justified his education by refusing ill- 
gotten wealth, is told in this charming story—unlike the 
others in being alove story. Yet here, too, the interest 
turns on the development of characters rather than on their 
adventures ; and the conduct of the plot leaves much open 
to objection. The tale rests on a scaffolding of unrealities. 
We cannot allow that Tante Suze would have tried to poison 
her guest ; and Mr. Maartens makes bad worse by reasoning 
all through the third volume to prove that she could have 
done so, forgetting that we want to see his puppets play, 
and not to be reminded that they are puppets. The worst 
scene in the book is the poisoning ; the best perhaps the 
one which follows it, where the lame pastor, Jakob, comes 
shamefacedly and with reluctance to condole, and succeeds 
in the task of consolation by evoking pity—for himself. 

It is, however, by ‘ God’s Fool’ that Mr. Maartens would 
doubtless wish to be judged. The book is unique probably, 
for its central figure, Elias Lossel, is deaf and blind—cut off 
almost from intercourse with the outer world ; not, of course, 
since birth; he was ten years old when his stepbrother 
Hubert pushed down a flower-pot on his head; deafness 
came first; then, but gradually and in successive waves, 
darkness swept over him, as is described in wonderful 
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chapters. So he became God’s Fool, and grew up into a 
man tall and beautiful, but ignorant of all, save what his 
nurse Johanna could tell him by signing the dumb alphabet 
on his cheek ; and even so, because his brain could bear no 
effort, he had to be left a child in intellect, not knowing 
even death. The perceptive intellect was atrophied, having 
nothing to work upon ; but the moral faculty, which cannot 
be torpid, unless it is drugged, developed in the vacuum. 
That is, on one side, the main interest ; it is a high poetry 
informed with a very original philosophy of man’s nature. 
But hand in hand with it runs a satire upon the vanity of 
riches. The Fool who can understand no use for 
money, except to give it away, is the head of Volderdoes 
Zonen, the great firm managed by his twin-brothers Hendrik 
and Hubert. And beside all the people who are debasing 


themselves to get wealth, Hendrik for social position, - 


Cornelia his wife for display, Alers for sensual enjoyment, 
Elias assumes the calm proportions of a hero. One might 
say the first book, illustrated by a story, What makes Sin? 
the second, What makes Love ? and the third, What makes 
a Fool? The drama pivots upon Hubert, who has 
grown up under the shadow of the early un-meant wrong 
done to Elias. He resolves, and forces his twin-brother 
Hendrik to resolve, that the Fool’s wealth shall be a sacred 
thing to them; he interferes to check misappropriation ; 
fails and goes mad with indignation and slays Hendrik. 
Then, by a fine irony, he who was the champion avenging 
Elias becomes once more his wronger, and allows the accu- 
sation of blood-guiltiness to be thrown on Elias, who, like 
the fool he is, knowingly accepts shame and incarceration. 

Even so bald a statement may give some idea of the 
book’s originality and power. But Mr. Maartens has better 
work to do yet. First, he has to overcome the difficulties 
of structure. For instance, in the end of this book he wants 
to show the effect produced by the sudden sense of guilt on 
the mind of Elias, when in anger at a blow he attacks and, 
as he thinks, kills Hendrik, though really he attacked a 
corpse. Yet, incredible though it appears, Mr. Maartens 
chooses this moment to bewilder us. Suspicion is thrown 
upon Alers; and when the reader’s attention should be 
riveted upon the transformation which Elias undergoes, he 
is struggling to disentangle the series of events, a problem 
which not one person in ten would master at the first read- 
ing. Narrative had better be tame than obscure ; and the 
worst way of relating events is to make a character recount 
them in soliloquy, as Hubert is made to do in the last 
chapter of ‘God’s Fool.’ Secondly, and this defect per- 
vades his whole work, Mr. Maartens carries a weight of 
digressions which Thackeray could hardly support, and 
when he digresses he puns. There is an atrocious ex- 
ample when Mr. Maartens stops to explain how he knew 
Elias in the flesh and was convinced by the blind man’s 
eyes that the world was not merely a gigantic cell or sell! 
The digression is an error of judgment, the pun is an error 
of taste. The tendency to digress arises from a bad habit 
of mistrusting his readers, and is akin to a trick of under- 
lining points by unnecessary words or full stops. Which is 
annoying. Emphasis, by the bye, attributes inattention or 
stupidity to the reader. 

But all the defects of Mr. Maartens are technical and 


corrigible. He has humour and an excellent style, can tell 
a story, has a firm grip of his. characters, and always has 
something worth hearing to say. And above all he has 
imagination and a love of the beauty that endures. 

S. L. Gwynn, 


MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
An INTERVIEW. 


RS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, who is 
spending a few months in London, has kindly 
granted an interview to a representative of the BookMAN. 
“It was the afternoon of the Royal Wedding day when I 
called on Mrs. Moulton,” writes our representative, ‘‘ but no 
echo of the rejoicings reached her quiet drawing-room in 
Weymouth Street, Portland Place. Harley Street and 
Wimpole Street kept soberly aloof from the festivities, but 


Weymouth Street was more silent and decorous than any 
No one had ventured to hang out a flag; lamps, stars, and 
mottoes would have seemed absurdly frivolous. The few 
people in sight walked slowly and softly, as if the gravity of 
the neighbourhood weighed on their spirits. Looking from 
her windows, Mrs. Moulton may well have imagined that 
we Londoners take our pleasures seriously. 

Our conversation turned first to Mrs. Moulton’s early 
life and to the favourite authors of her childhood. ‘“ From 
my earliest days,” she said, ‘‘ my world was peopled with 
imaginary playmates. I had no companion of my own age, 
and my dream-children were very dear to me. One, who 
suffered from consumption, was taken south and died. If 
she had been asister I could hardly have mourned her more 
bitterly. Atone time I had a whole circle of these imaginary 
friends. 

“I began to write verses and stories longer ago than I 
can remember, The books I first read were of a strictly 
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religious kind. As a little girl I read Josephus, Fox’s ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ My range was 
limited, as fiction was not considered suitable for a child’s 
library, and poetry was allowed only in careful selections. 
The first poets I read were Young and Milton. I remember 
well with what pleasure I received a beautifully bound copy 
of Mrs. Hemans on my eighth birthday. I used to commit 
her poems to memory, and repeat them aloud whenever I 
was alone.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Hemans will regain her popularity ? ” 
“T should think it most unlikely,” Mrs. Moulton 
answered, ‘‘ but I shall never forget the pleasure she gave 
me as a child. I was scarcely in my teens when I read 
_ Browning’s ‘Men and Women.’ I had the great privilege 
of the intimate friendship of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
I knew well Lowell, Holmes, and most other poets and 
writers of the time. When Longfellow visited me he used 
often to bring the manuscripts of unpublished poems, read 
them aloud, and ask how I liked them.” 

“What was your own first poem, Mrs. Moulton ?” 

“A little thing called ‘Getting the Latin Lesson,’ 
which-I sent to the county paper. I used to look eagerly 
down its columns as I walked home from school, and you 
may think how delighted I. waswhen I saw my poem 
in print. Since then I have written fornearly every Ameri- 
can magazine of any consequence. My first volume of poems, 
published in England under the title of ‘ Swallow Flights,’ 
was received with a kindness for which I shall always be 
grateful. I was a little anxious at first, for I had heard a 
whisper that English critics weretmot always friendly to 
America. A friend wished. to review the Examiner. 
Professor Minto, the editor, said, however, that he would 
prefer to review the book himself. When the next number 
of the Examiner came out, I found nearly two pages of 
appreciation, so kind, so generous, so far beyond what I 
had expected, that I was infinitely grateful, and I cannot 
say how muchI value the personal kindliness I have 
received from English authors and critics.” 

I asked Mrs. Moulton’s opinion of contemporary Ameri- 
- can fiction. 

“T do not think,” she said, “that any living novelist has 
taken the place of Hawthorne. To my mind ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’ is the greatest work of fiction ever produced in 
America.” 

Mrs. Moulton showed me a new full-length photograph 
of her friend, Miss Mary E. Wilkins. “ The peculiar charm 
of Miss Wilkins’s books is owing partly to the fact that she 
has lived in the midst of her characters. Although she goes 
a good deal into Boston society, her home is in the little 
village of Randolph, Mass. She has no near relatives, but 
shares her home with a friend. The whole life of New 
England, earnest, self-contained and passionate, finds ex- 
pression in her books.” 

Mrs. Moulton spoke in warm praise of the work of Mr. 
Arlo Bates, Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, Mrs. Anna Eichberg 
King, author of ‘Brown’s Retreat,’ and other American 
writers of the day. She also turned with interest to speak 
of modern English poets. 

“Much as I delight in Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti,” she said, “none of them makes so intimate and 
strenuous an appeal to meas Browning. He seems to touch 


the deepest springs of human nature. For fifteen years I 
had the pleasure of Mr. Browning’s acquaintance, and he 
showed the most generous appreciation of my work. In 
social qualities he much resembled our own Dr. Holmes. 
He was full of geniality, and was at his best in society. 
I have often wondered how people can complain of Brown- 
ing’s obscurity. As a child, I used to put marks at 
difficult passages in Emerson, thinking that, if ever I knew 
the author, I would ask an explanation. When, in after 
years, I became acquainted with Emerson, I went back 
to the book, and found that the difficult passages were 
all clear. So with Browning. If ever he puzzled me as a 
girlish reader, long before I met him in England time and 
experience had explained him to me. Among English 
novelists, I am devoted to Meredith and Hardy.” 
Mrs. Moulton would not say to which of these her 
warmest admiration is given. Among rising poets she 
named especially Mr. William Watson, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, but added that, “ with 
all its distinction and intellectual power, Mr. Watson’s 
poetry seems to lack the note of human passion.” 

Besides poems, essays, and some eight or ten volumes 
of stories, Mrs. Moulton’s literary work includes many 
reviews contributed to the American papers, especially 
tothe Mew York Tribune and the Boston Herald. Her 
English admirers will be glad to hear that she has a 
new book of poems nearly ready, as well as a volume of 
essays, to be called ‘Chats about Books and their 
Authors.’ She has also prepared a travel-book with 
the fascinating title, ‘ A Lazy Tour in Spain, and other Lazy 
Tours.’ Apropos of this title, Mrs. Moulton confesses her- 
self a confirmed idler, and agrees with the Country Parson, 
that however easy and pleasant it may be to write, it is 
always easier and pleasanter not to write. She does not 
believe that literary excellence begins when monetary 
anxiety ceases. On the contrary, she is inclined to agree 
with Lord Rosebery, that “half the best literature of the 
world has been produced by duns.” For herself, she finds 
that London, on a warm July day, offers no temptation to 
literary production, and so she lets the time pass carelessly, 
as they did in the “ golden world.” 


. 


EDITOR zersus CONTRIBUTOR. 


From A CONTRIBUTOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


“ An Editor” certainly states his view of the question 
clearly and fairly, but all editors, alas, are not so considerate 
in their dealings with new authors as he appears to be, nor, 
I trust, are the majority of outside contributors as incon- 
siderate as those he mentions. For four years I have been 
an outside contributor. At the outset I did not not know a 
single person in the literary world, and my only chance of 
making headway was by sending unsolicited contributions 
to the various publications. Of course, I bought experience 
dearly, but although I have been swindled by some editors 
and treated far from fairly by others, I am glad to say that 
1 have made the acquaintance of several well and honourably 
known ones from whom I have always received excellent 
treatment. ‘Two or three of them have kindly given’me en- 
couragement and advice for which I have felt exceedingly 
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grateful, especially as the advice has been invariably 
followed with advantage to myself. I have always thanked 
them for their kindness, and cannot conceive how any 
young contributor could be anything but pleased at receiving 
advice from men of experience. 


‘“¢ An Editor” mentions three things which, he claims, he 


and other editors have a right to expect of a would-be con- 
tributor, and the first is that he should make himself 
acquainted with the character and purpose of a periodical 
pefore sending MSS. to it. That is certainly fair enough, 
and the author who neglects to do so can scarcely be alive 
to his own interests, considering that the forwarding and 
returning of unsuitable MSS. is not only a waste of time, 
but causes an unnecessary expenditure of money. 

That the “ notices to contributors ” should be read is also 
a fact which cannot be disputed, for the contributor who 
omits to do so is liable to lose a large proportion of his 
stock of MSS. But I maintain that these notices do not 
give sufficient information, and I would like to see it stated 
whether or not contributions would be paid for. Some 
months ago I forwarded an article to a well-known review, 
and a week or two later received a reply from the editor 
informing me that he would publish it in the next number if 
I were willing to contribute it without payment. As I had 
received £1 a page for an article on the same subject con- 
tributed to another review, I declined to agree to his 
request, and my MS., for which I had enclosed a stamped 
and addressed envelope, was returned to me in a half-penny 
wrapper. About the same time the editor of a sixpenny 
weekly paper wrote to me asking me to contribute an article 
on a subject which I had brought to the notice of the public 
in another paper. Nothing, however, was said in the letter 
about payment, so I wrote expressing my willingness to con- 
tribute the article, and asking what the remuneration would 
be. Three days later the editor replied that he greatly 
regretted to find that he had now no room for my article. 
Fortunately I was soon able to dispose of it elsewhere. 

The editor of a penny religious weekly showed himselt 
desirous of carrying on his paper with as little expenditure 
as possible. He advertised for contributions, and I sent 
him some MSS. In due course I received a letter from 
him in which he said, “I should be pleased to insert 
the MSS., and could mention your name in connection 
therewith, but could not pay you for same. . . . I empha- 
size the payment so that there shall be no misunderstanding.” 
I promptly declined to part with my MSS. on such terms, 
and suggested to the editor that when next he advertised for 
contributions he should state that no payment would be 
made for them. 

At the invitation of the editor of a sixpenny journal I 
forwarded an article, which was immediately accepted and 
paid for. With the cheque was the request that I would 
send in some more articles. I did so, but although that 
was in October last I have not yet received payment for 
them, and, so far as I can see, there is little probability of 
my ever doing so. It is evidently the custom of some un- 
principled editors to pay well and promptly for the first 
contribution and endeavour to obtain the others for little or 
nothing. 

In reply to an advertisement in the Atheneum I sent a 
tale to the editor of a paper which has a very large circula- 


tion, and received a cheque for £12 in payment. I then 
forwarded another tale of the same length, for which I was 
offered £7. Ihesitated about accepting this amount, but, 
thinking that perhaps this story was less interesting than the 
other, I finally took it. A few months later I sent in an- 
other story. It was the same length as the others, but £5 
was all that I was offered for it. It was my first year as a 
writer, and circumstances would not permit of my refusing the 
money, but I vowed never again to send a story to that editor. 

I could mention several other cases of the strange con- 
duct of editors, but one will suffice. I sent two articles to 
the editor of a weekly magazine which has an enormous 
circulation, but they were declined. Soon after, they were 
accepted and published in a London daily paper, and the 
editor who had previously refused them then reprinted 
them in his journal. 

There is one other just grievance which, I think, contri- 
butors have against some editors, and that is the careless 
way in which they treat our rejected contributions. A short 
time ago a lengthy MS. was returned to me with several 
pages smothered with violet ink. No doubt it was an acci- 
dent on the part of the editor, but I think that he might 
have made some apology considering that it was a day’s 
work to rewrite those pages. Coffee stains on my MSS. I 
have long since ceased to be annoyed at, but I confess that 
when I discovered a lump of butter squashed between the 
pages of an otherwise clean MS., I was very disgusted 
indeed. I was considerably exercised in my mind, too, as 
to whether the editor meant that piece of butter as a gentle 
intimation of the quarter in which I could most profitably 
dispose of the MS. However, the article has since appeared 
in a highly respectable periodical. 

Another editor to whom I occasionally offer contributions 
has an annoying habit of scribbling certain numbers in red 
pencil on the first sheet of the MS. The last time I sent 
him a MS. I attached a blank sheet to the front of it for 
him to write on, but he evidently objected to spoil a plain 
sheet of paper, for when my MS. came back to me I found 
that the first page written on bore in the centre the editor’s 
large red figures. 

Now I have mentioned all my grievances against editors ; 
and I trust sincerely that what I have said will not be con- 
sidered “unreasonable abuse,” either by the writer of the 
July article or by any other editor, for I fully recognise the 
fact that the constant grumbling and growling over imaginary 
wrongs in which some outside contributors indulge is more 
likely to do us harm than good. If we have a grievance, 
real or imaginary, against an editor, we can refrain from 
sending him any more of our work, but there is surely no 
necessity for us to be so foolish as to be eternally declaring 
from the housetops that all editors are our oppressors. An 
outside contributor’s lot is not, I admit, the happiest of lots, 
and few professions are so full of disappointment, but most 
of us, I suppose, hope to obtain, sooner or later, a good 
position on the staff of some paper. Probably many of us 
aspire to be editors, and if our ambition should perchance 
be gratified, we may discover that the editor has also his 
just grievances. In the meantime let us work as harmoni- 
ously as we can with the editors from whom we obtain our 
daily bread, and if we should by any chance have a dispute 
with them, let us always endeavour to settle it amicably. _ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


‘THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COMMON 
MEN.”* 


Mr. Crockett comes after Mr. Barrie; but did not 
Galt come after Scott? And though these two writers 
dealt largely with similar material, no one could call 
the author of ‘The Provost’a mere imitator of the 
author of ‘The Antiquary.’ Galt’s is, no doubt, by far the 
lesser literary personality; yet a distinct personality it 
remains. Let us, therefore, guard against the error of dis- 
posing of Mr. Crockett’s claims as of those of an imitator 
of the ‘ Window in Thrums.’ Roughly speaking, the form 
and the subject-matter in the two volumes is the same ; but 
it would be easy even now to indicate points of divergence 
in the treatment, whilst the probability is that in future 
books Mr. Crockett’s literary individuality will stand yet 
more distinctly revealed. We insist on this point, for we 
are of those who value very highly any literary work which 
is of an exclusively ‘‘ derivative” character. And we speak 
with confidence of future books by the same author because 
the Scottish Ministry and the ancient province of Galloway 
are alike rich in racy types as yet unexploited, and because 
the success of his first essay—which has already reached a 
second edition—will undoubtedly stimulate Mr. Crockett to 
further efforts. 

The ‘ Stickit Minister ’ contains some five-and twenty tales 
and sketches, the subjects of which are drawn from minis- 
terial, and in a few cases from humble, life. All are 
vigorously written ; indeed, where fault is to be found it is 
rather on the ground that restraint than that force is wanting. 
For instance, that blow from a poker which falls on a boy’s 
head in “ Duncan Duncanson’”’; that incident with the 
powder-flask in ‘‘ The Split in the Marrow Kirk”—do they 
not savour somewhat too strongly of Mr. Kipling’s manner 
to be perfectly in place among quiet tales of a Scottish 
parish? At times, too, the author's pathos seems to us 
overcharged. The story of “The Heather Lintie” is an 
instance. Here the climax—in which a girl is made to die 
opportunely just in time to preserve from destruction the 
fool’s paradise in which she has lived—approaches the faise 
sublime. Again, one or two of the author’s characters 
incline to carry the martyr’s temper somewhat too far for 
perfect sympathy. They w7// be martyrs; none shall say 
them nay. Perhaps this is a trait which has been trans- 
mitted to them from Covenanting forbears. For example, 
self-sacrifice in a good cause is noble; but what good pur- 
pose does the Stickit Minister serve in allowing misrepre- 
sentation to go unchecked? A simple denial would have 
saved the saintly and lovable Hugh Hamilton from becom- 
ing an outcast from among men, ‘accepted of the beasts ” ; 
for certainly his word was as good as that of a light woman. 
But that denial remains unspoken. And all this that we 
may have something to weep over. It is a mistake—but a 
mistake, we are convinced, arising simply from insufficient 
confidence on the part of the author, and from that restless- 
ness as to the effect produced which this is apt to beget. 
In his next book let Mr. Crockett tell his plain tale with 
no thought in his head but to get it told. Then he will 
find that the pathos, of which we cannot doubt that he has 
ample command, will come of itself. And now we have 
dwelt on every fault which a diligent search has seemed to 
bring to light. For the humorous pieces in the volume we 
have nought but praise, and rarely good they are. In these 
the author seems surer of himself; he takes less trouble, 
and the laughter comes, wholesome, hearty, and spontaneous. 
“ The Probationer ” is the very plainest of tales—in truth it 
is no tale at all—but it is excellent. ‘John Smith of Ark- 
land prepares his Sermon” rises to a height of sweet and 
noble humour. ‘The Lammas Preaching,” “A Day in 
the Life of the Reverend James Pitbye,” “The Glen Kells 
Short Leet,” every tale in which Saunders M’Quhoir makes 
his appearance—all these are gems of kindly fun. As re- 
gards the said Saunders, we hereby memorialise his creator 
that we desire to see and to know more of him. He is 
worthy to stand beside the character which to our thinking 
is the best in the whole of ‘ The Little Minister ’—that of the 


**The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men,’ 


By R. 
Crockett, (Unwin.) 


farmer, Wester Lunny. The Scots in this book is ex- 
cellent. It seems to have been written naturally, without 
effort, as by one to the manner born, but one who has an 
ear for the fall of sentence, and an instinct for word and 
phrase. No doubt that many of the sentiments and ex- 
pressions have been gathered up as they dropped from the 
lips of the people. This, for instance, relating to the 
family of the Sage of Chelsea, seems to bear upon it the 
stamp of authenticity. Says Saunders, “I used to think 
Jeems Carlyle the only yin o’ the Carlyles that had come to 
ovy guid (an’ deed there were few better sheep in Dum- 
fries market on Wednesdays than Jeems Carlyle’s) ; but oor 
minister, wi’ the help o’ the Almichty an’ some buiks o’ 
Tammas Carlyle, thrawn stick as he was, hae garred anither 
thrawn stick o’ a farmer body lift his een abune the nowt 
an’ the shairn.” Against the transference of an incident 
in the life of Willie Nicholson, the strolling poet, genius, 
and ne’er-do-weel, to the life of Hugh Davidson we must, 
however, enter a protest. Though due acknowledgment is 
made by the author, the incident suffers in the transference. 
Besides, Mr. Crockett has fertility enough to depend upon 
his own unaided resources. And to the next results of that 
fertility we look forward with a warm interest which is by no 
means wholly free from impatience. 
GEORGE DovuGcLas. 


THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


The attitude of Blake’s editors towards his text and his 
thought has long been a cause of blaspheming to the few 
earnest students of his work. These editors appear to 
hold him to have had so much either of the spoilt child or 
of the crazy enthusiast in him, that it was their veritable 
duty to improve his text and warn the unwary not to take 
his deepest convictions seriously. At first the ‘‘improve- 
ment” and warning alike were intelligible, and perhaps 
excusable, for the first editors, Messrs. Dante Gabriel 
and William Rossetti, had to introduce him for the 
first time to a public which hates the unusual and 
the obscure with a bitter personal hatred based largely 
upon the notion that he who is either unusual or 
obscure claims to be more distinguished in some way 
than it is itself, perhaps even to have senses and faculties 
which it does not possess. The public loves writers that 
are magnified reflections of itself, but abhors all who claim 
to belong to some special community, some special cult, 
some special tribe which is not of its kin. What wonder, 
then, that Blake’s first editors said in substance to their 
readers, “Do tolerate this strange friend of ours; he is 
really very nice, though he does talk nonsense at times 
about inspiration and about seeing visions, and that kind of 
thing. If you will be civil to him we will smooth his hair, 
and put him into a coat as like your own as possible, and 
hide quite out of sight his own outlandish one.” It is, 
however, wonderful and again wonderful, and no less inexcu- 
sable than wonderful, that any later editor should accept 
this dressed and brushed Blake for the real man, and do 
this without any word about the men who did the brushing 
and the tailoring, or without even mention that such a 
thing had been done. Yet Mr. Dante Rossetti was frank 
enough. In printing from Blake’s MS. he found it neces- 
sary, he said, ‘‘to omit, transpose, or combine” in order to 
lessen “obscurity” or to “avoid redundance.” He also 
made many corrections of metre and grammar in poems 
which had been printed before, and avowed doing so, and 
against this little can be said, for the originals were in print 
and posterity could judge. Nor would even his doctoring 
of the poems from MS. have been a very serious falsification 
had he but taken care to preserve the originals from the 
vicissitudes of an already fading manuscript. He was wise 
in his generation, and to his wisdom perhaps Blake owes 
something of his popularity. 

But what excuse can be offered for a publisher, for I do 
Mr. Housman the credit of supposing that publishers’ 
reasons prevailed over the dictates of scholarship, who, 
months after the correct text has been printed in ‘ The 
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Works of William Blake’ (B. Quaritch), re-issues the old 
doctored text not only without a word of explanation or 
excuse, but without a single sentence to warn the reader 
that this is not Blake’s own text? Would that the fiery 
mystic who taught that “ The tigers of wrath are wiser than 
the horses of instruction,” could shake the dust of Blundel 
Fields from his old bones, and, dropping in upon editor 
and publishers, explain in person that “ improvement makes 
straight roads, but the crooked roads without improvement 
are roads of genius.” 

Mr. Housman’s book is only a book of selections, and 
some among the most “improved” verses are therefore 
left out, but certainly enough of them are included in 
all conscience. A comparison of ‘‘ Broken Love,” to use 
the misleading title which Mr. Housman adopts from 
Gilchrist, as given here with Blake’s own manuscript, shows 
not only that there are five stanzas of great importance 
left out without a word, but that certain other stanzas 
which Blake put separately, with no clue to their 
proper place are inserted at the places chosen by 
Mr. Rossetti, and that the remaining stanzas are put 
into an order not Blake’s. The version of ‘‘The Grey 
Monk ” is quite as arbitrary, for Mr. Housman has simply 
reprinted Rossetti’s text in which Blake’s second stanza is 
made the third, his third the fourth, his fourth the fifth, his 
fifth the seventh, his seventh the ninth, and in which one 
whole stanza of his, the ninth, is left out altogether, and a 
stanza which he wrote for a different poem imported to go 
second. Then, too, Mr. Housman reproduces Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s version of “The Garden of Love” in all its 
formlessness, and has not a word to tell us that the first two 
stanzas were never printed by Blake in any known copy of 
“The Songs of Experience,” but left in manuscript and as 
an entirely different poem. Again, we have “‘ The Vision of 
the Last Judgment” in the arbitrary order and incomplete 
form in which it appears in Gilchrist’s ‘Life of Blake.’ 
And all the while there is not a single word to show that 
the editor is even aware that he is uttering other people’s false 
coin. 

I turn from the text to the introduction, and I find it 
equally typical of the kind of thing which has been 
accepted these last twenty years for Blake scholar- 
ship. It is fairly well written, it is highly intelligent, 
and it is now and then eloquent, but besides one or 
two old errors of no great importance, such as the 
statement that the Peckham Rye vision was Blake’s 
first, and one new error, the statement that “‘ The Island of 
the Moon” has hitherto remained wholly in manuscript— 
it treats “the prophetic books” with the amused patronage, 
and dismisses them with the shallow remark about their form- 
lessness, which we all know so well, and chatters about their 
unintelligibility. ‘They are too large and too sad a ground 
to be searched for any sound result,” Mr. Housman ex- 
plains; though how “sadness” and “largeness” can 
cause obscurity is a statement more obscure to my 
ears than anything in “the prophetic books” them- 
selves. “It matters little,’ however he assures us, 
“whether the meaning can ever be wrung out 
that is there ; the process must always be unlovely and par- 
tial and artificial in its results,” though he omits to tell us 
how he can possibly know until he has given the books 
a much deeper study than this introduction gives evi- 
dence of. A man has a perfect right, even before 


he has read them, to think “the prophetic books” non- 


sense, but if he think this, then let him, in the name of the 
nine gods, keep from editing Blake; or if an importunate 
publisher or his own enthusiasm for song or picture drive 
him on to do so, let him, having apologised for his lack of 
knowledge, write with all diffidence upon even the painter and 
the poet, and keep from commenting at all upon the mystic. 
Even if he have read ‘ the prophetic books,’ and have no 
sympathy for mysticism of any kind, he should turn aside 
from all comment upon them, or confine himself to those 
moments in which, in Mr. Housman’s words, “ clear fury of 
temperament” and several other strange things comes 
through “ in some recall of lyric thought, when prophecy is 
relinquished and the decorative hand with its sense of gold 
restored.” 

Blake was a great poet and a great painter, but he was a 
great mystic also, and cast his mysticism into a form which, 


however chaotic when compared with his lyrics and his 
painting, was in every way more beautiful than the form 
chosen by Swedenborg or Boehme. It was even less chaotic 
in many ways than the ‘ Mysterium Magnum’ and ‘ Aurora.’ 
And what would we think, of an editor who had no more to 
say of Swedenbo:g or of Boehme than that their literary 
style was objectionable ? ' 

I say these hard things about Mr. Housman’s ‘ Blake’ 
with deep regret, for I have the most profound respect, or 
rather admiration, for his work as a book illustrator, and 
would gladly have left him alone were it not necessary for the 
sake of the great causes of poetic mysticism and of good 
scholarship to speak the truth about the way Blake has 
been treated by his editors. | Mr. Housman is less to 
blame than the tradition, and would be ashamed, if left to 
his own devices, to dismiss in a few patronising words 
books which he has never pretended to understand, and 
probably never read more than a few lines of, and to reprint 
an “improved” text without warning or explanation. I have 
done my best to put the tradition in the pillory, and would 
let him go free. It is time that Blake should cease to be a 
theme of endless eloquence without knowledge, and for the 
board, with the inscription “ fine sentences may be shot here,” 
to be taken down from the doorway to his House Beautiful. 

W. B. YEats. 


THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH OF ELVES, 
FAUNS, AND FAIRIES.* 


Kirk’s tract is more valuable than half-a-dozen modern and 
learned treatises on Scottish folk-lore. By some secret power 
of its own, the proof whereof is in the reading of it, we are 
conveyed back in a flash two hundred years, instead of 
toiling there painfully step by step. Kirk speaks not only 
as a believer but as a close observer and a speculator, and 
the conjunction of the two points of view is exceedingly 
rare. His belief was implicit, but the philosophical and 
scientific spirit was particularly strong in him, and led him 
not to set down merely, or chiefly, the popular stories of 
elves and faries and bogies of his time and neighbourhood, 
but to be mostly concerned with the rumours and specula- 
tions on their nature, their habits, their commonwealth, and 
on the state of mind of those to whom they are wont to 
reveal themselves. 

Mr. Lang gives us Kirk’s history so far as it is known, 
He was a Scottish minister, transferred from Balquhidder to 
Aberfoyle in 1685. He lived in troublous times, but pro- 
bably very peacefully, for theological controversy did not 
run high in Aberfoyle. Some of his biblical conjectures 
savour of free and independent interpretation. The points 
of interest known about him are, that he was his father’s 
seventh son—a notable fact—that Faérie was as real to him 
as his own parish ; and there is some reason for thinking he 
went there when he left this world. Not that he thought 
the fairy commonwealth beyond controversy. He engages 
in controversy with my Lord Tarbutt in this very pamphlet. 
But it is controversy on the superstructure, not on the 
primary basis of fact that we share this world with the Sleagh 
Maith, the good people, whom he conjectures to be of ‘“‘a 
middle nature betwixt man and angel,” “somewhat of the 
nature of a condensed cloud and best seen in the twilight.” 

In Kirk’s pamphlet there is an attractiveness of the rarest 
kind. Among any of the Celtic populations to-day it would 
be easy enough to find belief in the ‘secret commonwealth ’ 
as implicit as his. Only modern scepticism would have 
touched it so far as to have taken from it its naiveté. It would 
be ashamed and would hide itself exceptfrom the most sympa- 
thetic eyes. In more sophisticated circles a longing or a 
pretension to believe in the supernatural, which is more than 
half humbug, is the prevailing note of our age, as a superior 
unbelief was the note of yesterday. Kirk has simply no pre- 
judices. He is willing to reject, evidently, but the evidence 
that satisfies him he states with calm assurance. It is 
impossible to doubt his good faith. His statements and 
theories are too incomplete for him to have been much of a 
student of books on the subject. He has lived amongst his 


* ‘The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies.’ By 
Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle, 1691. The Comment by Andrew 
Lang. Bibliotheque de Carabas. Vol. VIII. (Nutt.) 
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evidence. He has none of the specious definiteness and 
completeness of the iaventor ; on some points his informa- 
tion is of the scantiest ; on other things he has not made up 
his mind. But where he has personal experience or first- 
hand evidence he speaks to the point. And many of his 
statements, of course, tally with beliefs in other Celtic 
countries and elsewhere. 

Kirk’s dealings with the Fairies, or with those who knew 
them intimately, have led him to think that they are more 
ready to do hurt than good. They are sad well nigh con- 
tinuously, perhaps “because of their pendulous State,” for, of 
course, being fallen angels they live in extreme anxiety as 
to their ultimate salvation. ‘‘ They live much longer than 
we; yet die at last, or [at] least vanish from their State.” 
They “dwindle and decay.” Perhaps like the Small 
People of Cornwall, not good enough for heaven, or bad 
enough for hell, they grow smaller and smaller till they dis- 
appear. Like their cousins elsewhere, they go whistling 
over the moorland “like unlukie birds”; the golden 
plover or whistler is still in many parts an omen of death. 
According to Kirk, fairy “ Apparell and Speech is like 
that of the People and Country under which they live.” The 
traditional Scottish fairy of one’s childhood, not of story 
books, was green. Kirk saw them in tartan evidently, 
“Plaids and variegated Garments.” In North Wales they 
wear a blue petticoat, which bears out Kirk’s observation. 
“They remove to other Lodgings at the Beginning of each 
Quarter of the Year.” Indeed, he speaks of this as if it were 
more than the periodical fairy high days, than the February, 
May, and Midsummer revels, and All Hallow Eve when they 
feast with the souls of the dead, but as if he meant their 
flittings to be understood as the wanderings of doomed 
spirits. His description of their houses, the Daoine Shi, 
gives Mr. Lang an opportunity of criticising the ingenious 
theory of the origin of the fairies which has been put into 
its latest and most systematic form by Macritchie, though 
the idea of fairy tradition being but the memories of an 
early earthly race is, of course, an old and wide-spread one. 
Mr. Lang strikes the right note here. He does not con- 
temptuously dismiss Macritchie’s Finn theory ; he concedes 
that “some memory of an earlier race, a shy and fugitive 
people who used weapons of stone, may very conceivably 
play its part in the fairy legend, but that fairy legend is a 
complex matter, and most of it is due to a survival of the 
pre-Christian Hades, and to the belief in local spirits . . . 
old imaginings of a world not yet ‘dispeopled of its 
dreams,’ ” 

The uncanny doings of brownies and fairies, though they 
are but slightly touched on by Kirk, suggests to Mr. Lang’s 
modern mind the spiritual séances of the present day, and 
he presents an excellent hint to the promoters of psychical 
research. His comparison of ancient and modern spirit 
manifestations is amusing, but such comparisons always 
tend to reveal the vulgarization of modern spirits. 

‘Kirk has a good deal to say about Wraiths and Doubles 


novelty in his explanation of the latter; but perhaps no 
part of his tract is fuller of interest than the part where he 
discourses of Second Sight. He is very insistent on its 
harmlessness. Those ‘‘ endowed with this Rarity,” after all, 
cannot help it, and are for the most part “ candid, honest, 
and sociable people.” Sociability is not generally credited 
to Seers. He will have it, too, that they are seldom women, 
and that when they are, their prognostications are more 
uncertain, This is a distinct bit of personal evidence. Yet, 
probably under protest, his finest description of such a 
gifted person is that ofa woman. “It was told by them of 
the House, as well as her selfe, that she tooke verie little or 
no Food for severall years past;’that she tarried in the 
Fields over Night, saw and conversed with a People she 
knew not, having wandered in seeking of her Sheep, and 
sleep’t upon a Hillock, and finding her self transported to 
another Place before Day. The Woman hada Child since 
that Time, and is still prettie melanchollyous and silent, 
hardly ever seen to laugh. Her natural Heat and radical 
Moisture seem to be equally balanced, lyke ane unextin- 
guished Lamp, and going in a Circle, not unlike to the faint 
Lyfe of Bees, and some sort of Birds, that sleep all the 
Winter over, and revive in the Spring.” Ifthe power is not 
in a man by nature, he may acquire it, Kirk believes; but 


and other such eerie appearances, and there is a certain | 


the means he suggests are not specially distinctive. To 
place a foot beneath the Seer’s foot and look over his 
shoulder, the traditionally approved posture according to 
many tales, he evidently thinks good enough for others. 
He himself, though he gives no direct personal experiences, 
was a seventh son. 

Mr. Lang introduces the pamphlet in his graceful, quick- 
witted way, without hanging any undue weight of learning 
on it, which indeed it is not calculated to bear, for many 
other old books and documents ate more suggestive to the 
comparative folk-lorists. | Kirk’s is chiefly interesting as a 
personal document, as evidence of belief rather than 
beliefs. The editor’s best introduction to ‘The Secret 
Commonwealth ’ is not his prose comment, but his poetical 
dedication to Mr. Stevenson, and his verses on ‘ The Fairy 
Minister.’ ‘We have tired the Folk of Peace,” he says. 
Where are they? In Wales, they say, the Methodists drove 
them away. Railroads cleared some districts of them. But 
Kirk’s fairies, who were philosophical, believed that nothing 
perisheth for ever, but “is renewed and refreshed in its 
Revolutions.” Perhaps in one of these Revolutions there 
came to the Good People the conviction that, though the 
human race might suggest amusing games and save them 
some labour, it was growing altogether too noisy and con- 
troversial, and that they had best retire to their Daoine 
Shi, and scorn the help and the company of the Super- 
terraneans for ever more. The loss is ours, thinks Mr. 
Lang. 

7 “Faith, they might steal me, wi’ ma will, 
And, ken’d I ony Fairy Hill, 
I'd lay me down there, snod and still, 
Their land to win, 
For, man, I’ve maistly had my fill 


O' this world's din.” G-Y. 


EDWARD L.* 


This is the last but one of a very successful series— 
‘ Twelve English Statesmen.’ All the volumes, to | say 
the least of them, have been admirable epitomes 
of whatever research has done for the various characters 
and epochs with which they deal, while Professor Free, 
man’s ‘ William the Conqueror,’ Mr. Harrison’s ‘ Crom- 
well,’ and Mr. Morley’s ‘ Walpole’ have a powerful personal 
stamp on them, and are likely to be of permanent interest 
and authority. Professor Tout’s account of the states- 
manship of Edward I. is in comprehensiveness and propor- 
tion a model of what a book of the kind should be. Every 
corner of Edward’s government has had its due share ot 
investigation, and the book may well save ordinary students 
a good deal of labour outside its covers. It has cer- 
tainly brought to light few new facts, but research is beyond 
the purpose of the series. It has not, except in one 
respect, even presented Edward in a new light. But the 
fact is that the importance of the reign has never been 
unappreciated, and recent commentaries on its administra- 
tion have been impartial, careful, and sound. Stubbs’ 
main conclusions do not yet need to be revised. Professor 
Tout’s has been, therefore, mainly the work of summary, 
and that he has done in a satisfactory fashion. 

One section, however, of the book may well be consulted 
for something beyond a mere summary and reminder—the 
section relating to the Continental policy of the reign. Con- 
sidering the space at his disposal, he has done more, not 
only to justify, but to make plain Edward’s work in Gas- 
cony, and his relations with foreign states which made of 
him a great European monarch, than any other English 
historian. In fact, Professor Tout reminds us with some 
bitterness in what debt we stand—* to the disgrace of 
English scholarship "—to the modern foreign writers who 
have done homage to the continental statesmanship of 
Edward. He has dispersed for ever the notion that the 
king had little interest in or felt the impossibility of 
keeping his French inheritance. His policy was not the 
less an active one that it was not aggressive. And his in- 
terpreter makes a good point here. ‘ Not the least striking 
side of his policy of mediation is its amazing modernness. 
Yet Edward was above all others a man of the Middle 


* ‘ Edward I.’ By Professor T: F. Tout. (Macmillan.) 
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Ages, though medizval aspirations after a Crusade jostle 
strangély with his modern conceptions of a political balance 
and a policy of interests. But the truth is, that too much 
has been made of the contrast between medieval and 
modern ; or, if we like it better, we may say that there 
was already a modern side in the policy of the great 
national kings who in the thirteenth century had begun to 
replace feudalism.” 

Another very valuable feature of Professor Tout’s survey 
is its account, very accurate and wonderfully lucid, of two 
rather labyrinthine subjects, Edward’s dealings withthe barons 
and with the clergy. In the narrative of the Welsh wars 
he speaks, of course, with quite special authority. Yet is he 
not a little too ready to treat the rebellions as impertinent? 
And has he not, in the case of the Scottish wars, idealized 
Edward’s conduct, and insisted over much on the soundness 
of his legal position? To say, too, that the chief formative 
elements in the new Scottish nation were English is an over- 
statement, if not a misstatement. Edward knew better. It was 
not mainly by kinship and likeness of qualities that the Scots 
finally asserted their nationality. But generally the English 
standpoint is put with scrupulous fairness to the other side. 
Indeed Professor Tout is altogether of the new and non-par- 
tisan school of historians. He hardly commits himself to a 
single opinion without hastening to modify it. There was 
something to be said for the old-fashioned method. The 
truth is easier to find, or to infer, in the words of a down- 
right, if fairly honest, partisan than in one who is afraid to 
hazard a definite statement or espouse a cause. From this or 
some other reason there is noclear picture given in the book 
of Edward’s personality. There is plenty of description, 
but it is halting or contradictory. Of course, Edward was 
himself contradictory, as is every practical man of the 
world—a man of magnificent schemes and strong brain, 
but a typical Englishman, in spite of his foreign strain ; 
with all this foreign strain, insularly narrow in his 
sympathies, brutally aristocratic in his temper. He 
had the grit and straightforwardness of his country, but 
if he “kept troth” generally, he did it not a moment after 
his interests seemed in danger. A little of the vagueness 
of the impression left by Professor Tout’s account of 
Edward is due to the style in which the book is written. It 
has not the faintest pretensions to literary merit or attrac- 
tiveness ; there is no light or shade or relief in the narrative. 
But it is an honest book, with nothing slipshod or tawdry 
about it. The student will find it convenient, and to others 
it will provide abundant material for forming that suffi- 
ciently final judgment which is popularly supposed to be the 
purpose of books in such a series. 


JONATHAN SWIFT.* 


A painter received a visit from an American, who came to 
commission a portrait of his father. He was dead, it 
appeared, and there was no photograph or other likeness of 
him in existence; but “I have seen,” said the son, “a 
picture by you of Moses, and I reckon the man who could 
_ paint Moses can paint my father, for my father, sir, is not 
so dead as Moses by a darned sight.” The painter seized 
the situation, and requested the American to come back in 
a fortnight’s time. Then he showed him a canvas; the 
American gazed on it thoughtfully. ‘“ And that’s my father?” 
he said, at length. ‘‘ Unquestionably,” was the reply. 
“* My God!” he cried, “ how he has altered.” 

That ancient story was recalled by Mr. Collins’s second 
chapter, “ Injustice of the Popular Estimate of Swift,” in 
which he seems to promise to present the dean as something 
quite other than what we have always pictured him. He 
starts with the statement that “nothing is more certain 
than that Swift’s life, from the time he appeared on the 
stage of history to the time he ceased to be a responsible 
being, was a long course of active benevolence,” and he 
goes on to vindicate Swift’s religious character. ‘It is cer- 
tain,” he says, “that he devoted a portion of each day to 
religious exercises ” ; and “ more than a third of his volumin- 
ous writings were in defence of the Protestant Church—the 
Church in which he believed Christianity to exist in its 
purest form.” If Mr. Collins, we thought, can make good 


Jonathan Swift: A Biographical and Critical Study.’ By John 
Churton Collins. (London: Chatto and Windus.) 


the contentions of this chapter, what a change he will work 
in our estimate of Swift. Unluckily he has not made 
them good. Take the question of religion, and contrast 
with our quotations from p. 14 this quotation from p. 245 : 
** It is, of course, impossible to say, but it is very doubtful 
whether Swift's own opinions inclined certainly towards 
belief in the promises of Christianity, or even in a future 
state.” 

There is something blurred here, something contradictory ; 
the same defect runs through the entire volume. Swift, we 
are told, was “ an essentially good man . . . with the heart 
of a woman ;” we are also told again and again that he was 
a misanthropist. Is goodness, then, compatible with 
misanthropy ? Swift was beyond doubt that rarest of God’s 
or the Devil's creatures, a genuine misanthropist ; and 
surely misanthropy always, like charity, begins at home. 
Surely no man can hate his fellow-men without first hating 
himself, without having reason to hate himself, unless indeed 
he be mad, and, according to Mr. Collins, “a mind saner 
than Swift's has never existed.” But, by Mr. Collins’s 
showing, Swift can have had no reason to hate himself, for 
Mr. Collins finds good in everything Swift did. Swift, 
for instance, he says, was “so careful to abstain from 
anything which could cause her [Stella] uneasiness that in 
his letters from London he had never even referred 
to his intimacy with Hester Vanhomrigh.” We can well 
believe he had not. But put Vanessa aside, or admit that 
she did take to drinking, and discard the story of Swift’s 
secret marriage to Stella, and of his refusal to make that 
marriage public. The fact remains that he let Stella die 
alone, that he expressed the desire that she should not die 
in the deanery—for fear of misrepresentations. This is Mr. 
Collins’s own account :—“‘ Her death had been long ex- 
pected, but when the end came it must have come sud- 
denly, for, though in Dublin, he was not with her. With 
pathetic minuteness he has himself recorded the circum- 
stances under which he heard of his irreparable loss. It 
was late in the evening of Sunday, January 28th. The 
guests who were in the habit of assembling weekly at the 
deanery on that evening were round him, and it was nearly 
midnight before he could be alone with his sorrow.” One 
half looks for an excursus on Swift’s Spartan fortitude ; still, 
tous it appears that even Swift’s worst enemy could scarcely 
be harder upon him. 

Mr. Collins devotes eight pages to the merits and defects 
of the previous biographies of Swift. He enumerates eight, 
but strangely omits what seems to us the best of them, that 
by Mr, Leslie Stephen in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series. Shorter by about a fourth than the work before us, 
that life yet is fuller, as it is much more accurate. For, 
though it is to his general conclusions that we most take 
exception, Mr. Collins has fallen into a good many _petty 
errors, as that Stella, when Swift first saw her (in the summer 
of 1689 at the earliest) was in her seventh year. True, the 
statement is Swift’s, but we know all the same that she 
must have been two years older, for Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole showed in 1884, from the Sheen register, that Hester 
Johnson was baptised on zoth March, 1680-81. Dryden 
upon the next page is referred to as “the old man” (he 
was only sixty-one); elsewhere we have a “stripling” of 
twenty-five, and thirty-two spoken of as the “prime of 
youth.” Pope was not sixteen, but eighteen, years junior to 
Congreve ; “ Utinam his potius nugis” is a strange begin- 
ning for a Latin hexameter; and if Edric Silvaticus had to 
be mentioned at all, why should it be as “ that wild Saxon 
patriot whose ferocity and courage were long the terror of 
our Norman rulers”? How long? one wonders, and turns 
to the histories ; their answer seems to be three or four years 
at the longest. There was no great demand for another 
short life of Swift; and this one, to justify its existence, 
should have been very much better than it is. 


OLD-WORLD SCOTLAND.* 


This volume of two hundred and sixty-three pages 
embraces two-and-twenty pleasantly and vigorously-written 
papers, dealing with such subjects as wine and ale, usque- 


* ‘Old-World Scotland—Glimpses of its Modes and Manners.’ By 
T. F. Henderson. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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bagh, kale and beef, feasting and fasting, vagabonds and 
minstrels, the Border riever, kirk discipline, squalor, football, 
assassination, the Darnley murder, the Highland chief, 
executions, and the Union. Most of the papers have 


them are here enlarged, yet they are by no means exhaustive, 
and do not profess to be so. Had the author’s knowledge 
of his topics been very much wider and more accurate than 
it is, he could not possibly have written in a tone of more 
assured confidence ; but, to the critical reader, it is quite 
apparent that of many matters with which he deals he 
knows little more than the fringe. Indeed, if he had known 
more about them he would probably have written with 
greater diffidence. As it is, many of his statements are 
badly-founded, and others are very misleading. A few 
examples must suffice. 

The whole drift of his chapter on “The Reformation and 
Raiment” is intended to show that the standard of taste was 
lowered by the puritanical prohibitions of the sixteenth 
century concerning dress, to the articles of which importance 
had previously been naturally attached. In support of his 
theory he quotes the Act of Parliament of 1567, part of the 
Act of 1581, and an Act of the General Assembly of 1575. 
It may be noted in passing that none of these quotations is 
given correctly. This Act of 1581, unlike that of the 
Assembly, was not passed for puritanical reasons. The gay 
clothing was brought from foreign countries, and such was 
the demand that the prices had grown so exorbitant that 
they could no longer be sustained without “ greit skayth ”.and 
inconvenience to the ‘“‘commone weill.” Accordingly, the 
exportation of wool was forbidden by the same Act, and this 
with an eye to the poor people at home being “ bettir 
haldin in werk.” Had Mr. Henderson gone a little further 
back, he would have found that this Act of 1581 was no 
new departure in Scottish legislation. Its prototypes are 
found in 1429, 1457, and 1471. Austere Puritanism can 
hardly be assigned as the motive in those early days. 
In his paper on ‘Squalor,” he returns to the clothing, 
and among other things states that, “‘ In the secular statute- 
book of Scotland there is at least one Act (1424) against 
the wearing of ‘ragged clothes’; but, while ‘excess in 
apparel’ is specially designated in ‘The First Book of Dis- 
cipline’ as one of the sins which ‘do properly appertain to 
the church of God to punish the same as God’s Word com- 
mandeth,’ a significant silence is maintained as to unkempt- 
ness and unwashedness, and even as to deficiency in 
clothing.” By the Act concerning “ragged clothes” he 
probably means the Act passed not in 1424, but in 1429, 
which certainly refers to ‘‘ragyt clathes.” There, however, 
as the context shows, “ragyt” does not mean ragged, but 
ornamented—probably slashed. If the Reformers made no 
special provision against unkemptness and unwashedness, or 
even against deficiency in clothing, it would be an easy task 
to show that, on the other hand, they at least did their 
utmost for the maintenance of the poor, and that as regards 
sanitary burial they were a very long way in advance of 
their time. 

The very interesting paper on ‘‘Wine and Ale” is dis- 
figured by similar slackness of statement. A sentence like 
the following may convey to superficial readers a sense of 
research, but unfortunately it proves the very opposite :— 
‘From the Acts passed by Parliament in the sixteenth cen- 
tury regulating the price of ale so that the seller might have 
no undue advantage of the buyer, it is plain that the liquor 
was regarded as a necessary article of diet.” But as no 
Act of the Scottish Parliament was passed in the sixteenth 
century regulating the price of ale, Mr. Henderson’s deduc- 
tion must be taken—as he elsewhere says many of Hector 
Boece’s statements must—cum grano salis. Here it may 
not be out of place to warn English readers that Boece’s 
native district (Dundee) does not, as Mr. Henderson 
alleges, border on the Highlands. 

The piercing of the “ hoggeid of wine” nine days before 
Knox’s death, as recorded by Richard Bannatyne, is made 
the most of by Mr. Henderson ; and the wonder is that he 
has not noticed the other fact mentioned by the faithful 
secretary, that, on the very evening on which the Reformer 
died, he sometimes bade them wet his mouth with a little 
“waike aille.” The Reformers were not teetotalers, and 
Mr. Henderson should not have ignored the statement in 


already appeared in the (Vational Observer, but several of ' 


the ‘ First Book of Discipline’ that every minister should 
have at least forty bolls of meal and twenty-six bolls of 
malt, “to find his house breid and drink.” And he might 
have told that even grave divines in the sixteenth century 
asked offended brethren to drink to one another, in token 
of .reconciliation. On the authority of ‘ Faithful Con- 
tendings,’ he charges three Covenanting preachers with 
each carrying “a great flask of brandy with them.” But, 
on referring to the volume quoted, it is found that only two 
of the offenders are named, and one of these was certainly 
not a preacher; while there is nothing to show who or 
what the third individual was. Although ministers as a 
class are well qualified to look after themselves, this mode 
of attacking ‘‘the cloth” is manifestly unfair. No doubt 
Mr. Henderson fell into this trap, as into many others, by 
taking his quotation at second-hand. Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
spotted the passage long before him, but with more circum- 
spection called them “ most notable saints.” 

The only paper of value in the collection is that entitled 
“ New Light on the Darnley Murder,” in which use is made 
of the ‘Calendar of Spanish State Papers,’ as confirming the 
genuineness of the casket letters. Mary’s gift to Bothwell, 
only six or seven weeks after Darnley’s murder, of three 
gorgeous ecclesiastical vestments, so artlessly recorded in 
her ‘ Inventories,’ is quite as damaging in its own way as 
the casket letters, and cannot be challenged. 

It is to be regretted that on many points—several of 
them rather important—Mr. Henderson’s papers present a 
perverted and entirely false view. He does not mean to 
mis-lead ; but his lively imagination and facile pen are 
apparently uncontrolled by that patient plodding accuracy 
which is essential in historical students. 

D. Hay FLemine. 


GOETHE'S MAXIMS.* 


Anything answering less to the conventional notion of 
“ Maxims” than Goethe’s ‘Spriiche’ it would be hard to 
and. “Reflections” is the more correct part of the trans- 
lator’s title. To sum up wisdom in a don mot was not 
Goethe’s way. In fact he knew it could not be done. The 
half truths, the cheap truths, the temporary truths, where 
difficulties, and exceptions, and modifications, are all 
ignored, can be compressed into a flash of wit, 
stimulating and suggestive, but hardly giving enough of 
light to live and work by. The best maxims are those that 
touch only the surface of life, and Goethe was the last man 
in the world to concern himself with superficial moods and 
occasions, or to hanker after neatness of expression. He 
was never ashamed to be serious, and his search after truth 
in life, and science, and art, had all the plodding earnestness, 
and some of the heaviness, of his nation. In his ‘ Spriiche,’ 
these qualities, earnestness, sobriety of thinking, and 
endeavours after whole truths, are abundantly seen. For 
the most part they are given now for the first time in 
English. Mr. Saunders has wisely made omissions, 
but all the best are here. Some of them originally 
appeared in Die Wahiverwandschaften in 1809, some in 
Kunst und Alterthum, 1816-1828 ; others were introduced 
as padding into the 1829 edition of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ and 
others again not printed till after his death. Thus they 
represent the gathered wisdom of Goethe’s life and the 
judgment of his later years. It is to the honour of these later 
years that they are neither harsh, nor crabbed, nor cynical. 
They are full of a mellow wisdom, a great-mindedness, 
a large tolerance—a tolerance which exists, nevertheless, 
side by side with very definite opinions and some prejudices. 
Dealing with problems of conduct, with intellectual methods, 
and esthetic ideals, they reflect, sometimes with a lyrical 
beauty of phrase, nearly the whole of Goethe’s various gifts 
and many-sided nature. Even his sentimentality, even his 
dulness, his royally complacent dulness, are not wanting 
occasionally ; though, luckily, he has found an editor of ex- 
cellent discretion. 

The maxims on Art Sir Frederick Leighton undertook to 
select, and those on Science were submitted to Professor Hux- 
ley. These two sections have been much cut down, and what 


* ‘The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe.’ Translated by Bailey 
Saunders. (Macmillan.) 
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is left, as being either not out of date or as being still 
sufficiently suggestive or impressive, is of much less interest 
than the Reflections on Life and Conduct. 

A few examples will give some idea of the character of 
these Reflections :— 


“ Every great idea is a tryant when it first appears ; hence 
the advantages which it produces change all too quickly 
into disadvantages. It is possible, then, to defend and 
praise any institution that exists, if its beginnings are brought 
to remembrance, and it is shown that everything which was 
true of it at the beginning is true of it still.” 

‘** A man cannot live for every one; least of all for those 
with whom he would not care to live.” 

‘*T went on troubling myself about general ideas until I 
learnt to understand the particular achievements of the 
best men.” 

“True, active, productive friendship consists in keeping 
equal pace in life: in my friend approving my aims, while 
I approve his, and in thus moving forwards together sted- 
fastly, however much our way of thought and life may vary.” 

‘“‘ Hypotheses are cradle songs, by which the teacher 
lulls his scholars to sleep.” 

‘ The Nature Aphorisms are all beautiful. Though they 
have a kind of continuity which makes quotation difficult, 
here are two that show his attitude to the Great Mother: 

‘* We live in the midst of her, and are strangers. She 
speaks to us unceasingly, and betrays not her secret. We 
are always influencing her, and yet can do her no violence. 

“She lets every child work at her, every fool judge of her, 
and thousands pass her by and see nothing; and she has 
her joy in them all, and in them all finds her account.” 

The ‘ Spriiche’ have found as good a translator as could be 
desired, and to render them lucidly was no easy task. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Saunders for his conscientiousness and 
his skill, as well as gratitude for a book so sane and so com- 
panionable. ‘‘In a tranquil mind thoughts rise up at the 
close of life hitherto unthinkable ; like blessed inward 
voices, alighting in glory on the summits of the past,” says 
Goethe, and it is just such a tranquil mind and mood, and 
just such wisdom, that the ‘ Spriiche’ reflect. G-Y. 


LE DOCTEUR PASCAL.* 


None of the Rougon-Macquart series can be judged solely 
by themselves. They have to be judged as contributing to 
the plan of the whole, a very wonderful whole, worked out 
with marvellous industry and insight into modern life, and 
with the devotion which is peculiarly characteristic of 
science. It may well be called monumental. It is hardly 
given to any man, even to a prolific French novelist, to 
carry out two such schemes; andif another generation find 
his illustrations and his morality out of date, the original 
conception of his work, executed with what materials he had 
at hand, will still remain a worthy monument. There are 
very weak spots to the eyes of this generation in many of 
the novels by which he illustrates his thesis, but not one of 
them fails to contribute strength and conviction to the 
general plan. Among those that stand out by their artistic 
excellence, as well as by their documentary support of a 
theory—‘ Germinal,’ ‘La Terre,’ ‘L’CEuvre,’ and one or 
two others—‘ Le Docteur Pascal’ will not find a place. Yet 
it has an interest—two points of interest, transcending the 
interest of all the rest. 

First, it is the complete and explicit key to the series. The 
whole Rougon-Macquart family play parts in it, or are re-ex- 
amined under the Doctor’s microscope. Among the actors 
are Tante Dide, the mother of them all, sitting with silent stare 
in the Asile des Aliénés at les Tulettes ; Antoine Macquart, 
her son, the old drunkard who dies of alcoholic combustion; 
Félicité, her active, ambitious, unscrupulous daughter-in-law, 
the fire of family pride burning in her for all her fourscore 
years ; Félicité’s children, Eugéne the Bonapartist deputy, 
Pascal the doctor and the alien, Aristide turned Republican 
and directing a newspaper; Aristide’s children, Maxime, a 
poor, debilitated, selfish wreck, and Clotilde, the pupil and 
protégée of Pascal and heroine of the story ; Maxime’s im- 
becile son Charles, and the infant of Clotilde, who is to be 

* ‘Le Docteur Pascal.’ Par Emile Zola. Bibliothéque-Charpentier. 


‘Doctor Pascal, or Life and Heredity.’ By Emile Zola. Translated 
by E. A. Vizetelly. (Chatto and Windus.) 


the regenerator of the Rougon branch as Jean Macquart 
of the ‘ Débacle,’ and his children, are to be of the more 
plebeian stock. ‘Le Docteur Pascal’ is no more a study 
of heredity than any of the others of the series, but in it 
the inferences are drawn and the conclusion of the whole 
matter placed before the reader in a deliberate examination 
of each member of the family, of their degeneration and its 
causes, or their reinvigoration of the stock. 

The reader’s conclusion will probably be that M. Zola 
is far from being justified in having dragged us into every 
one of the horrible scenes of the series. He has always 
provided far too much material to build his structure 
with, and he has been only the less convincing. He 
has made his dissecting-room too like the shambles. 
Bui at least ‘Le Docteur Pascal’ should justify him 
in the eyes of those who have ever had any doubt as 
to the design of his work, of its scientific aim, and its moral 
purpose. Zola is of all others the writer with a purpose, a 
motive, as definite as.that of any man of science or philan- 
thropist; he probably never wrote a line, at least in the 
Rougon-Macquart series, for art’s sake. And so we say 
moral purpose, consciously moral. 

“La vie est abominable,” says Clotilde, sick with the 
knowledge of evil and the sordid facts of existence, and in 
revolt against his calm acceptance of them. ‘“ C’est une 
clarté terrible que ta science jette sur le monde, ton analyse 
descend dans toutes nos plaies humaines, pour en étaler 
Yhorreur. Tu dis tout, tu parles crument, tu nous ne laisses 
que la nausée des tres et des choses, sans aucune consola- 
tion possible.” But Pascal knowing more, is more hopeful. 
‘Tl ne croyait pas & une humanité d’idylle vivant dans une 
nature de lait, il voyait au contraire les maux et les tares, 
les étalait, les fouillait, les cataloguait depuis trente ans ; 
et sa passion de la vie, son admiration des forces de la vie 
suffisaient 4 le jeter dans une perpétuelle joie, d’ot semblait 
couler naturellement son amour des autres, un attendrisse- 
ment fraternel, une sympathie, qu’on sentait sous sa 
rudesse d’anatomiste et sous l’impersonnalité affectée de 
ses études.” ‘ Laissez-donc la France tranquille,” he says to 
his mother, mourning over the fallen dynasty and all modern 
things, “‘ La France a la vie dure, et je trouve qu’elle est en 
train d’étonner le monde par la rapidité de sa convalescence.” 
His attitude towards life, in contrast to the idealists 
about him, is one of faith and hope. The regenerative 
force is work. Indeed, the book is a pzan in praise of 
honest work. Jean Macquart, the peasant soldier of ‘ La 
Débicle,’ who goes back to the earth to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, is one type of the regenerator, 
Pascal himself another. He sees the salvation of social 
life in the perfect equilibrium of work and emotion, 
“ autant de travail rendu que de sensation recue, le branle 
du monde rétabli dans son labeur éternel.” 

The second special interest of the book is autobiographic. 
M. Zola himself is the Doctor. He is the earnest searcher 
into all corners of life, clean and unclean, the observer, the 
believer in the regeneration of the very world that now is by 
positive means. It does not need his own assurance given 
in Mr. Sherard’s interview with him in the English version, 
to convince us of the resemblance. No wonder the writing 
of the book “ amused” him, as he says. The whole world 
that has execrated him is here in all its types. Those that 
simply shut their eyes and say he is wicked find themselves 
in Martine. Those who feel a burning rage that their own 
follies and the follies of their kin should be rudely exposed, 
are represented by his mother Félicité, and those who turn 
away sickened at the hideous picture, and prefer to lie and 
look at the stars, by Clotilde—till her final submission to 
his influence. 

In his study of the family Pascal had not forgotten him- 
self, but he was satisfied —there was cause for satisfaction-— 
that he was unlike the others. ‘ Combinaison oti se con- 
fondent les caractéres physiques et moraux des parents, sans 
que rien d’eux semble se retrouver dans le nouvel étre” is 
his description of his case. “ Mais, d’ot sors tu?” his 
mother asks him. “Tu n’es pas @ nous.” He finds out, 
however, his mistake when attacked by the heart-affection 
which is probably a legacy from his fathers. And there is 
more about him savouring of the Rougon-Macquart stock 
than he seems to think. His love story is not so beautiful 
and pathetic as his English translator would have us 
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believe. It is an ugly love story, and the sun of Provence 
that warms men’s passions hardly explains it into beauty. 
Not that the relationship difficulty is an insurmountable 
one. Such connections are often blessed, if not recognised 
save by special dispensation, by the Church. Pascal’s love 
story is perhaps not corrupt; it is simply, frankly, brutally 
animal. Whatever beauty there is about it lies in the 
hope of Pascal in the child he never will see. The child, 
he feels, will sanctify his life and his love, and the final 
chapter is the idealisation of Clotilde as a mother. When 
last we see her, her child is in her arms, ‘‘son petit bras 
en l’air, tout droit, dress¢ comme un drapeau d’appel & la 
vie.” ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ for the sake of this chapter, 
should be added to the Positivist Library, if Comte’s sacred 
list be ever revised. Yet the part that Clotilde plays in 
the story is hardly the ideal one that we are asked to 
believe. Inher petty treacheries, in her animal enjoyments, 
there is something of the bad old family strain. In fact 
M. Zola has again proved that he can understand tendencies 
and types far better than individual characters. 

Mr. Vizetelly, who made so excellent a translation of 
‘La Debacle,’ has here again been very successful, con- 
sidering that in this more emotional story he has met with 
greater difficulties. His omissions, pour Jes convenances, are 
discreet, and have the assent of the author himself. A 
good and recent portrait of M. Zola is also an interesting 
teature of the volume. But we wish he had given the 
Rougon-Macquart genealogical tree in its original and pic- 
turesque form. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, together with his 
Essay on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson. Edited by 
Richard Le Gallienne. (E. Mathews and J. Lane.) 

The poems of Hallam have another interest beyond a 
tender melancholy one. Looked at beside the juvenile 
attempts of the young poets of our day, we are conscious 
of a long passage of time and sentiment. Our young poets, 
without any greater poetical experience, are more sophisti- 
cated, perhaps of easier manners, and they do not head 
their verses “ Lines written on the Occasion of a represented 
Charade.” Arthur Hallam’s poetic gifts were undoubted, 
but a youthful primness, not ungraceful, may obscure them 
from those who find delight only in the fashion of to-day 
or of long ago, but not of yesterday. In thinking and attain- 
ments he may well have appeared far in front of his friend, 
though the genius and the glamour of the “ Lyrical Poems ” 
are nowhere to be seen in these fragments. His strongest 
ambitions were, nevertheless, probably poetic. When the 
Muse sadly replied to his call, he said, 

“Tn that sadness was such essence fine, 
So keen a sense of Life’s mysterious name, 
And high conceit of Nature more divine, 
That breath and sorrow seemed no more the same, 
Oh let me hear again that sweet reply ! 
More than by loss of thee I cannot die.” 

In spite, however, of the promise of rich poetic fruit in 
these little fragments, of the sensitive purity and passionate 
love of beauty revealed in his verse, it was probably in other 
fields that his powers would have come to full maturity. In 
the youthfully pedantic, but sound and remarkable criticism 
here reprinted, there is real achievement. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s sympathetic essay is a model of what 
such an introduction should be. He says only what is 
needful, gives some episodes in the story of the beautiful 
friendship, and points convincingly to certain fragments as 
evidence of the qualities which made Hallam a man of 
mark at twenty-two, and of the “ all comprehending tender- 
ness, the all subtilising intellect,” which deserved as well as 
inspired the love that has “ mastered Time.” 


PRIMER OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By F. J. Snell. 
don Press.) 

A book of this kind, dealing in an intelligent way with 
Italian literature as a whole and not merely with some of 
its epochs and great names, was much wanted. Mr. Snell 
has made the most of the small space at his disposal, 
though its limits have forced him occasionally to do little 


(Claren- 


more than catalogue and to be satisfied with but vague 
and incomplete criticism. His chapters, however, on 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and on the modern 
Romanticists, are generally sound, full of information, and 
even readable. There are some notable omissions. Since 
so many obscure names of mere grammarians or chroniclers 
have found a place, surely some notice might have been 
taken of writers who had so strong an influence on popular 
and imaginative literature as Basile and Straparola. And 
the selection of living writers is open to criticism since it 
includes De Amicis and finds nothing to say of the author 
of ‘ Vita dei Campi.’ Mr. Snell is sometimes too learnedly 
obscure in his language, as when he says that the pathos of 
Cavalcanti’s sonnet on his exile “‘is anything but adsciti- 
tious,” and at other times he is colloquially ambiguous. 
But perhaps a primer should hardly be subjected to 
criticism on its style. This one really fulfils its modest 
aim very well. It contains a great deal of information, and 
is easy of reference, and for the elementary student of 
Italian literature in England there is no other book so 
convenient or so reliable. 


CANADIAN POEMS AND LAYS: Selections of Native Verse, 
reflecting the Seasons, Legends, and Life of the Dominion. 
Edited by W. D. Lighthall. Canterbury Poets. (W. Scott.) 


Canada has, without any doubt, a literary future: it has 
already some literary achievement. Though patriotic rather 
than poetic excellence is reflected in this anthology, yet most 
of the verse has in it a genuine ring of rejoicing in a beau- 
tiful and youthful and hopeful land that removes it entirely 
from twaddling commonplace. Canada has reached that 
state of complicated and conscious existence which makes 
a literature a possibility. Its double nationality has enriched 
it; the strain of the older Catholic civilization in the French 
towns has saved it from utter provincialism, the sharp con- 
tests of its colonists with nature have developed its character, 
and the struggle for the recognition of its nationality has 
nourished its self-confidence and pride. These are all ex- 
pressed by its singers, and sometimes with force and 
sweetness. Readers may smile at the editor’s rhapsodical 
introduction, but the poems will prove that Mr. Lighthall 
has something to be pleased about, and that the forests and 
prairies have good and articulate lovers. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. By Mari- 
anne North. (Macmillan.) 


Miss North’s ‘ Recollections’ were only selections from 
a much longer narrative. They were so well received that 
another volume has been prepared by her sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Symonds, in which are to be found the accounts of her 
earliers travels in Italy, Spain, Syria, Egypt, Palestine, 
Austria, and Sicily. The ground is very familiar nowadays, 
but Miss North first went over it with her eyes open when 
travelling was not the easy and rapid thing it is to-day, 
when it brought you less comfort and more adventure. 
And with her artist's eye and her quiet humour she did 
not make ordinary observations, Much of the narrative is 
written in the family letter style—a good style for the pur- 
pose, for it permits her to speak of trifles if they happen to 
have been amusing. “ Her passion for travelling lasted to the 
very last,” says her sister. ‘ Die Reise Lust came on her ; 
she had to go. For a long time she seemed to bear a 
charmed life. She could apparently sit all day painting in 
a mangrove swamp, and not catch fever. She could live 
without food, without sleep, and still come home, after a 
year or two, a little thinner, with a more careworn look in 
the tired eyes, but ready to enjoy the welcome from her 
friends at home.” Portraits of Miss North and her father 
give additional interest to the book. 

SONGS AND SONNETS. _ By Mathilde Blind, 
Windus.) 

Miss Blind has some sweet notes, but in her series of 
poems, “ Love in Exile,” the sweetness and the sentiment 
are too often sickly and flabby. Four or five of the series 
stand out clearly, however, by their real strength and beauty. 
Among the best is the one that begins— 

“ Thou walkest with me as the spirit light 
Of the hushed moon, high o’er a snowy hill, 
Walks with the homeless traveller all night, 
When trees are tongueless and when mute the rill, 
Moon of my soul, O phantasm of delight, 
Thou walkest with me still.” 


(Chatto and 
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But soft sentiment in Miss Blind is often akin to the 

maudlin, and it is not tenderness but generous and 

catholic sympathies that inspire her best poetry. The 

“Pauper Poet’s Song” is not perfectly turned, but it rings 

true. It is not a bitter song, for its refrain is comforting— 

“ Then sing for aye, and aye rehearse, 
This whole miraculous universe 
Belongs to him who loves it!” 

ON ENGLISH LAGOONS. Being an Account of the Voyage of 
Two Amateur Wherrymen on the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and 
Broads. By P. H. Emerson. (Nutt.) 

Mr. Emerson was a hardy wherryman, and some of his 
chapters read like the experience of an ice-bound Polar 
explorer. Yet his book isa book for the season. There 
is so much of it—from September to August the Journal 
runs—and then so much of it may be skipped, an absolute 
essential for all books to be read out of doors. Like Thoreau’s 
‘Week on the Concord,’ it is the record of a naturalist 
and a word painter, but, not to mention other differences, 
Mr. Emerson has less tendency than Thoreau to philo- 
sophical reflection and more interest in ordinary human 
nature. Besides being a valuable itinerary to the Broads, 
the book has a wider general interest. For all who love 
out-of-door things and life there are patches in it of 
delightful reading. 

"anaes IN BRITISH POETRY. Edited by R. Maynard Leonard. 

utt. 

System is the chief characteristic of this remarkable col- 
lection. The notes and appendix, the indices (of first lines, 
of authors, of dogs mentioned by name, of the species of 
dogs mentioned) are exhaustively complete. Mr. Leonard 
has ransacked British poetry—good, bad, and indifferent— 
for even casual mentions of his favourite animal, and, as he 
will have it there is nothing absurd in his zeal, we must 
believe him. It is really very difficult to point out where 
the absurdity lies. Cats have already had their anthology, 
and the other domestic animals will doubtless be not less 
well treated. The only serious omission we have observed 
is ‘The House that Jack Built,’ but an annotated version of 
that might justifiably be held over till the literary homage to 
the cow has been collected and arranged. Mr. Leonard, 
in gathering all the praises of heroic dogs and the laments 
r loving masters, does not scorn a picturesque trifle like 
this— 

“ At morning’s call . 
The small-voiced pug-dog welcomes in the sun, 
And flea-bit mongrels, waking one by one, 
, Give answer all.” 

The book is evidently a labour of love. What a pity that 

Gogs will never know how much they have been honoured 

in the beautiful type and title-page! 


’ THE LEGENDARY LORE OF THE HOLY WELLS OF ENG- 
LAND. By R.C. Hope, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) 

In ‘Holy Wells’ the writer has included rivers, lakes, 
fountains, and springs to which traditions or legends still 
cling. The subject is a fascinating one. Well-worship and 
well-consecration have a long history, of which the begin- 
ing is hardly traceable, nor the end. Probably Mr. Hope’s 
book may suggest a good many new pilgrimages to those 
springs and wells that have still a history hanging about 
them. His introduction is not exhaustive, but it is enough 
to give readers an interest in the general subject. Un- 
der the different counties they will find the wells in their 
respective neighbourhoods noted, described, and illustrated. 
The records of some are vague enough, but Mr. Hope 
seems to have industriously ransacked every available 
source of information. The west country wells are both the 
most numerous and the most interesting, Cornwall and 
Shropshire being especially rich. The ground is clear for 
similar works which shall deal with the lore of Irish and 
Scottish holy wells. 

SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By John Owen. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

There is much in these studies that should win respect 
as well as interest, though their own plan and manner are 
their worst enemies. Why Mr. Owen did not use chis 
thoughtful and intelligent, if not conclusive, studies of 
Dante, Giordano Bruno, Pulci, Machiavelli, and the others 
to fill, in a straightforward, commonplace fashion, a ‘book 
of essays, it is hard to tell. He has chosen a ‘Friends in 


Council’ method rather, the main statements being con- 
tained in the papers read by the friends, and the conversa- 
tion of the audience furnishing the obvious criticisms and 
the necessary modifications. But the interlarded remarks 
of the serious-minded Mrs. Harrington and Trevor, of Miss 
Leycester and Arundel, hardly make the book lighter 
reading. The studies of Dante, Machiavelli, and Bruno, 
regarded as emancipators, are discursive, and contain 
masses of undigested metaphysical speculation, but for 
their broadmindedness, their enthusiasm, their general 
thoughtfulness, and the new standpoints they suggest, they 
merit some attention from students, while some of their 
faults as well as their virtues may attract the interest of the 
general reader to their subjects. But we are inclined to 
think that the book will be found most useful for its copious 
and exact references to the literature of the Renaissance, 
and may thus serve as a liberal introduction to Italian 
thought. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By Claude Wilson, M.D. Illustrations by 

Ellis Carr. All England Series. (Bell.) 

Within the limits of two hundred pages Dr. Claude 
Wilson has packed as much good advice, prudent warning, 
enthusiastic encouragement, and detailed instruction as 
could be possibly got in. He knows the Swiss mountains 
well; he knows the guides and how to treat them; he 
knows what climbers should eat and drink and wherewith 
they should be clothed, and, for the comfort of the 
amateur, who does not like vagueness, he gives things 
their exact names, and addresses, too, if they have any, 
and expresses definite opinions. ‘The most serious fault to 
be found with his book is that in it he does too much 
thinking for the amateur. Dr. Wilson includes a chapter 
for English hill-climbers, and indeed, whatever the heights 
to be scaled, the traveller will have a good and compact 
friend with him if he take the All England ‘ Mountaineer- 
ing’ in his knapsack. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. M. Crawford. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Why has Mr. Crawford so strong a desire to draw scenes 
and characters of a highly polished, complex, and modern 
civilization, when his success has been all in other direc- 
tions, in the presentation of the abnormal, of the half- 
civilized, the romantic? ‘There was just enough in present- 
day Rome, to English eyes, of the abnormal and the roman- 
tic, to promise him a fair field for his powers. But in his 
former Roman books he had nearly exhausted it, and in 
‘ Pietro’ we have the continuation of a series from which 
the life has all gone out. Of the mere external movements 
of a complicated, fashionable society Mr. Crawford could 
always be the interpreter, but of the play of mind and 
motive underneath, never. He has probably better 
qualities than the crispness of style, the superficial lightness 
of touch, that can exactly reproduce gossip and gaiety with- 
out losing any of its sparkle and its savour. In this pic- 
ture of Roman society he reflects elegance, but not enough 
entrain to keep a season going for a fortnight. 

Yet the situation he has chosen is evidently adapted for 
purposes of fiction. There is something piquant about it. We 
are introduced to a fashionable “set” of miscellaneous com 
position, largely leavened by an old and exclusive aristocracy, 
with a pride in its medizeval castles and pedigrees in the back- 
ground, but showing on the surface, the most modern, the 
least romantic of aims: a society that dances and dines a 
great deal, and is bound together by amusement, but with 
some medizeval fierceness not eradicated. Piety at con- 
venient seasons, and in a measure consistent with good 
breeding, is not unfashionable, and superstition of the 
crudest kind is almost universal. An element of provincial- 
ism is not wanting—it never is in an exclusive society—and 
its chief evidence is the naif delight in which everybody in 
the set seems to take in gossip, ranging from the mildly 
mischievous to the blackest slander. This is the world that 
Mr. Crawford bit by bit, and lengthily, describes. Present 
it he hardly does. 

Perhaps the fatal mistake was the introduction of the 
British characters, - A British element does not always make 
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for dulness, but there are dull Britons, and he has chosen 
that some of them should represent the virtues in the 
Roman world of fashion. A well-bred, rigid complacency 
—in lower circles it would be called smugness—is the per- 
vading quality of Laura Carlyon. She was not amusing, 
but we are asked to believe she inspired great passions in 
three persons, two of whom she married. Roman ladies 
gave her the cold shoulder, though she was the step-daughter 
of Prince Gerano. They used her very badly, sent her to 
Coventry, believed her step-sister Adéle’s malicious tales 
against her, and that she had the evil eye. They evidently 
thought her heaviness had something occult about it. Her 
own countrywomen would not have made the mistake. 

The plot is, literally, a plot—that of the nervous, jealous 
Adéle, to ruin Laura's happiness and _ reputation. 
It is diabolical; medizeval in its cruelty and crime, 
very modern and also very ridiculous in its form—the plac- 
ing of virulent scarlet fever germs in the dinner napkins ot 
guests, for instance, is part of it—needlessly tortuous in its 
execution. The vengeance that overtakes the sinner is like- 
wise very modern. She falls a victim to morphia ; but the 
relation of her sufferings is more tedious than painfully 
impressive. The title of the story suggests, however, that 
neither the heroine, nor the criminal, nor the plot, is 
intended as the main feature of interest, but Ghisleri. Pietro 
is like most of Mr. Crawford’s heroes, vaguely sympathetic. 
He is a poor man of fashion, with a romantic past, and a 
dangerous reputation for we don’t quite know what. He is 
very popular and fascinating in society by reason of qualities 
which are not explained. We are led to infer that his intel- 
lect and aspirations soar far above the world he lives in, but 
there is only hearsay evidence of this. Still he discourages 
gossip and behaves honourably, if he does make love in a 
dull way to the dull Laura. 

If there were any evident motive or ambition, however 
weakly fulfilled, \in the story we should be inclined not to 
insist so emphatically on ‘its failure. But there is nothing 
of the sort. A clever satirical direction, in vol. iii., how 
to gain ease in conversation, how to win a reputation for 
joining cheerfully in the talk of the day is one of the few 
bright spots. The three volumes flow on and on with care- 
less ease ; but at the back of the ease and behind the care- 
lessness there is none of the concealed effort that commands 
success.. 


DODO: A Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. (Methuen. ) 


Mr. Benson’s story is a real success. Dodo is every- 
where in it, so it has not a chance of being dull, for if 
Dodo is hard to explain, at least she is something far, far 
removed from dulness, and sleepiness, and whatever makes 
people pull long faces. She whirls through the pages 
talking nonsense all the time, not literary nonsense with a 
deep meaning in it, but sheer foolish nonsense, and if you 
can’t stand that and be delighted with it, why she has 
nothing to give you. It is good nonsense, because it is so 
utterly bad. This is some of it: ‘“ Morning, old boy,” she 
said to [her husband—she had proposed to some one to 
run away with her the night before, and he knows it, so her 
conversation must be very consoling]; “you look as 
sleepy as a d. p. or dead pig. Look at my hat. I’ve gota 
new feather, which is the joy of my heart. Isn’t it sweet ? 
Have some tea, and give me another kidney—two, I think. 
What happens to the sheep after they take its kidneys out ? 
Do you suppose it dies? I wonder if they put india-rubber 
kidneys in. Kidneys do come from sheep, don’t they ? Or 
is there a kidney tree? Kidneys look like a sort of mush- 
room, and I suppose the bacon is the leaves, Kidnonia 
Baconiensis.” And so on, and soon. She is the object of 
endless admiration and speculation. Those who want to 
marry her speculate as to whether she is a devil, or a tiger, 
or a woman, and whether she has genius. And no wonder. 
Her power consists of grace, and health, and endless 
vitality, and utter selfishness, and when these combine you 
may as well call the combination genius as anything else. 
Mr. Benson is surely a little mistaken in making her phi- 
losophical here and there. A woman like her does observe 
and criticise life, but Dodo verges on the profound at 
times, which is improbable. Yet his perception is rarely at 
fault. He sees her very clearly—this young beauty who 
demands to be amused, who cannot bear to be respectfully 


contradicted, but who will submit to be bullied, who talks 
loud, laughs heartily, smokes vigorously, but does all things 
with grace, has few conventions, and is never bored. You 
fall in love with her, but not so hopelessly as to feel any 
regret or surprise when she forsakes her true lover to run 
off with the Austrian Prince. 


TWO COUNTESSES. By Marie Ebner von Eschenbach. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Waugh. Pseudonym Library. (Unwin.) 

Mrs. Waugh introduces Madame Ebner von Eschenbach 
as the Mrs. Craik of Austria. This is a very partial de- 
scription indeed, and readers should neither be held back 
nor encouraged by the statement. It is our only quarrel 
with Mrs. Waugh, whose translation is excellent. She has 
selected two short, slight stories, of Austrian life in aristo- 
cratic circles, told with considerable humour. The story of 
Paula is the more commonplace, if also the more romantic. 
The other countess, Muschi, is a young country squire in 
petticoats, despising feminine pursuits, but not alto- 
gether dead to feminine ambitions; scorning the soft re- 
finements of society, but never doubting its authority. She 
is a clever study, and so is her mother, who on a day of 
particular worry resorts to her nineteenth cigar. Muschi is 
not all bucolic heartiness. She is a little sad too. There 
is some sensitiveness beneath her tanned complexion, and 
behind her “horsey” speech. When the lover who came 
for her hand goes off with the heart of someone else, she 
owns “‘ it is not always as pleasant as it looks to be a sport- 
ing countess, pure and simple.” 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, and Penelope’s English Experiences. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“* We are travelling under the yoke of an iron itinerary, 
warranted neither to bend nor break. It was made out by 
a young High Church curate in New York, and if it had 
been blessed by all the bishops and popes, it would not be 
more sacred to Aunt Celia. She is awfully High Church, 
and I believe she thinks this tour of the cathedrals will give me 
a taste for ritual and bring me into the true fold.” So wrote 
the fascinating Miss Katharine Schuyler in the fat note-book 
given her by Aunt Celia in which to record her passing im- 
pressions of English cathedral architecture. Her impressions 
of architecture are postscripts in this style: “ The Lancet 
style is those curved lines meeting in a rounding or a sharp 
point like this [diagram], and then joined together like this 
[diagram], the way they used to scallop flannel petticoats. 
. . . I think I know Gothic when I see it. Then there is 
Norman, Early English, fully developed Early English, 
Early and Late Perpendicular, and Transition. Aunt Celia 
knows them all apart.” The main body of the “ impressions ”’ 
is concerned with the meetings with a young American archi- 
tect whose itinerary was not made out by any High Church 
curate, but was nevertheless identical with that of Aunt 
Celia and her niece. They had reached York, véa Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Gloucester, Oxford, and Lincoln, when 
the architect, who also jots down travel impressions, writes, 
“ Anything more exquisitely unserviceable as a chaperone I 
can’t imagine. Absorbed in antiquity, she ignores the babble 
of contemporaneous lovers. That any man could look at 
Kitty when he could look at a cathedral passes her compre- 
hension.” Wooed in sacred shades and precincts, it is 
perhaps a pity, but not unnatural, that the happy climax 
should be reached in Farmer Hendry’s field at Durham, 
the immediate cause being Kitty’s apprehensiveness of a 
sportive cow. ‘Penelope’s English Experiences,’ the other 
story, is less good. The American delight in titles and 
other aristocratic signs and symbols, is just a little too 
evident. No doubt this delight is nothing worse than a 
manifestation of a keen and starved historic sense, but 
it is hard for English readers to forget its English significa- 
tion. The story, however, becomes amusing when Penelope 
retires to Belvern (Malvern) to calmly consider whether her 
affection for Mr. Willie Beresford or for Art is the stronger. 
Mrs. Wiggin tells her stories very brightly. She can laugh 
in a light-hearted way, and her heroines are gracefully 
frivolous, and gracefully serious. American visitors like 
Kitty and Penelope are pleasant to welcome. Let us assure 
Kitty that under the circumstances, and in spite of her archi- 
tectural studies, she saw nothing at all of our country, and 
even the observant Penelope that she has not exhausted us 
or our Civilization, and bid them both come back again. 
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DUST AND LAURELS: A Study in Nineteenth Century Woman- 
hood. By Mary Pendered. (Griffith and Farran.) 

The second title might have been a Study in Nineteenth 
Century Vulgarity, but we fear the vulgarity is not all in the 
study, but some of itin thestudent. Vera, the young woman 
who is the central personage of the story, is certainly one 
of the most disagreeable and ridiculous to be met with any- 
where. She is always setting her strong white teeth and 
laughing aloud, or drinking tea furiously as evidence of her 
great passions, or “ wafting a spray of chalk powder over her 
face lightly,” to show her fine recklessness of nature. She 
writes books—the stupidest heroines always do—and one of 
them is called ‘Noughts and Crosses.’ Neither she nor 
her publisher, nor her friends seem to have found any 
impediment to the title. She promotes a Woman’s Free 
College in the intervals of literary activity, but finds plenty 
of leisure for ugly flirtation. At-last, to the indignation of 
an innocent little friend, she becomes “ a mere wife.” This 
is an advantage for the Women’ s Free College and literature, 
at all events. Perhaps the objectionable hysterical Vera is 
meant as a warning, but her career is chronicled with too 
evident a relish for her to serve any such moral purpose. 
Miss Pendered has evidently plenty of cleverness. Her 
friendly critics may well wish her more judgment. 

LIKE A SISTER. By Madeline Crichton. 3 vols. (Digby and Long.) 

This is a story made up of old bits—old plots, old charac- 
ters, old prejudices, but pleasant enough and not without a 
strain of healthy common sense. The foolish, unkind step- 
mother is here, with her frivolous daughter and her virtuous 
and beautiful step-daughter. The love complications are 
of the most approved and ancient kind—miscarriage of 
letters, mistakes in identity, and soon. The good step- 
daughter is of ancient Irish lineage, so, of course, she has 
been brought up in a tumbledown castle and has violet 
eyes. But she has as little of Irish in her mind as in her 
accent. A variation of the local colour is, however, provided 
by taking her away to Hong-kong, but to an English circle, 
not to the company of pig-tails. Then she is again safely 
deposited in Ireland with money to rebuild the tumbledown 
castle, to become a model landlady, and receive the bless- 
ings of a grateful peasantry. In spite of the villainy that 
darkens some of the pages, there is an easy amiability 
about the story. If it is an old and worn-out plot, it is 
served up pleasantly. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


Mrs. Andrew Dean’s first motive in her stories seems to 
be to show up the humbugs of the present day. In ‘A 
Splendid Cousin’ it was artistic ambition without capacity, 
artistic Aspiration made a cloak for utter selfishness and for 
a complacent acceptance of other people's sacrifice, that 
was satirized and made to do expiation. In ‘ Mrs. Finch- 
Brassey’ we have another modern type, quite as familiar, 
—the tailor-made, false- -yellow-haired, loud-spoken pushing 
woman, always up to date in the matter of slang and the 
newest atrocities in drawing-room decoration. With but a 
half-secured position she is bound to be aggressive ; impe- 
cunious, she is desperate; heartless, she is capable not 
only of petty spite but of daring malignity. Mrs. Andrew 
Dean has placed her against a background of a quiet, con- 
ventional country town, where the daily life and conversation 
are full of boredom and mild amusements, gossip and social 
prejudices, and has given her the due amount of snubbing 
and admiration which would naturally fall to her lot in such 
a circle. Though the three volumes have been a disadvan- 
tage rather than otherwise, the story losing some of its 
effect ae repetition of similar episodes and descriptions, 
Mrs. Dean has been remarkably successful in this study of 
deep-grained vulgarity. She is a clever satirist, and a 
healthy-minded one, too. 

CLAUDE BRENNAN. By John Ferrars. (Arrowsmith.) 

Claude Brennan was a young doctor with a tremendous 
intellect, who wrote books that should have changed the 
mind of the world for ever. He had a friend, John Ferrars, 
whor:. he invariably snubbed, but Ferrars thought this was 
natural, and he doesn’t tell Claude’s story to avenge him- 
self. While stopping with John in a remote Welsh village 
—after roaming the world and picking up all its learning— 
Claude falls in love with a beautiful girl and becomes en- 
gaged to her. But, alas! he lets her read his new book, and 


as it says things she has never heard in chapel, she throws 
him over, then fades away and dies. Claude rushes off to 
buy her picture, exhibited that year, and runs away and lives 
with it by the Mediterranean shores. Then taken with a 
consumption he sends for his friend Ferrars to let him see 
how a man of genius dies, which he does before the picture, 
to the sound of soft music. It is a very solemn book, full 
of cheap discussion on serious subjects, and there isn’t a bit 
of real life in it from beginning to end. 

TOLD BY THE COLONEL. By W. L. Alden. (McClure and Co.) 

‘Told by the Colonel’ is, on the contrary, an altogether 
frivolous book, but as the fun, distinctly American in type, 
is real fun, it has more weight than a hundredweight of 
flimsy attempts at intellectual conversation. The stories the 
Colonel tells are very absurd, and they may seriously annoy 
many persons past their first youth and not arrived at an 
age of tolerance. They are very noisy stories, full of 
shameless lies, and they are calculated to leave certain 
temperaments cold and unmoved, but we have found ‘The 
St. Bernard Myth,’ and ‘A Mystery,’ and ‘ An Ornithologi- 
cal Romance’ excellent antidotes to the taking of one’s self 
and life too seriously. The pictures by Mr. Jack and Mr. 
Hurst are very good. 

THE WINNING OF MAY. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney.’ 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

The scene is a literary and artistic and fashionable London 
circle. The heroine is a novelist, a lovely lonely novelist 
who lives, when we first meet her, by herself in the Fulham 
Road, and wants to live elsewhere and tosee more of a 
world which she thinks better of than it deserves. When 
at last her world extends, it includes a brother and 
sister who are wont to talk in what is called ‘‘ Beresfordian 
accents of superlative disdain.” Few people are good 
enough for them, but May wins their favour somehow. The 
brother is very distinguished, physically deformed, and, 
like most sufferers in this way in story books, highly in- 
tellectual and artistic. The sister Imogen is rude and 
haughty and a painter. How May adores Beresford, and 
saves his reputation, and is engaged to him, and then isn’t, 
and is finally reconciled, is a long and maundering story. 
The “ winning of May” was not worth all the trouble that 
surrounded it. The art gabble, too, tries one’s patience. 
Literary and artistic heroes and heroines invariably make a 
dull atmosphere for a story. But the book is not a stupid 
one. Its people are real people, and if only they would 
bestir themselves rather more they might be even amusing 
company. 

WHO WINS LOSES. By S. M. Locke. 3 vols. (Bentley). 

Readers should be advised to read this novel to the end. 
The third volume contains some satisfaction for them. Till 
then it is made up of the complacent chatter of a society old 
maid, a young elderly person, full of vitality and revelling 
in her interference with other people’s affairs. In the course 
of her career she does endless mischief and is the con- 
fidential adviser and evil influence of several families. Her 
affections are, in a quite maternal way, set on a good-looking 
young idiot whom she calls “her boy.” She lives to feel 
remorse for having spoilt his life, but after all she only gave 
a special direction to the ruin which was inevitable from 
his sheer aimless, heartless stupidity. Her world is a place 


sparsely inhabited, unless you count the dependents of those - 


whom she recognises as anybodies ; and the gossip, the 
inanities, and the slang of “smart” society have in her a 
rare interpreter. English snobbery speaks by her lips, and 
very often in indifferent French. Her condescension when 
she goesto stop with somepeople in a Midland manufacturing 
town who had risen from the ranks, is a sight to be seen. 
Why, one of their guests actually spoke in terms of familiarity 
of a great man of the county as the “ Earl.” The ‘“ Earl” was 
her second cousin, but she wouldn’t have mentioned it for 
worlds. But vengeance overtakes her in volume three, and 
there she actually confesses a few of her enormities, and 
calls herself some, not all, of the names you have been hurl- 
ing at her. There is a certain piquancy in this confession 
of a worldly woman, but the confession is only skin deep. 
It is a foolish book, but not a dull one. There are 
clever — of modern society in it, and none of her 
people are lay figures; but especially are the disagreeable 
ones real—Tantine herself, the conceited, complacent, 
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meddling old maid, and Dorothy the downright, dutiful, 
young one, who likes people to be punished when they do 
wrong, and who thinks there is real virtue in being a 
dowdy. . The authoress is indiscreet in her fondness for 
fine phrases. She found what she thought an excellent 
description of Dorothy’s morality—it ‘‘ was of the nursery 
of small observances and petty experiences.” It was too 
good to be only used once, but instead of keeping it for 
seven years she kept it only for a few hundred pages, and 
then trotted it out to describe the morality of someon 

quite different. 
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Ap Tuomas.—Not good. It savours of a love letter written in an 
apologetic mood rather than a Jove lyric. 

Canava.—If for intimate family reading only, no doubt this will do 
very well, and criticism would be out of place. I don’t suppose you 
proposed publishing the nursery babblings, If you did, it would be 
better to try to make a story out of some of your experiences with 
these delightful children. 

CamELot.—Pretty. One or two lines might be improved. “Nor 
could he tell of gladness to himself,” is weak and vague in meaning. 
I'd substitute “land” for “ Fatherland.” “But he who hears... . 
stirred,” also wants to be altered. Could you not introduce “ to-day ” 
or some other word to show more plainly that you have jumped from 
the past to the present? It is not good enough to demand admission 
to a magazine, but some editors would be glad to have it, Write 
a prose heading in one or two sentences giving the circumstances 
that inspired the poem, and send it to a semi-religious newspaper or 
other periodical. 

Census.—I don’t see much promisein the story. The motive of it 
has been a very popular one for the last two or three years, and you 
have not treated itin any novel way. The effect of it is lessened, too, 
by the commonplace manner in which Harvy tells it. Writing only 
fair, hardly up to the average standard. 

C. L. F.—I don’t like the “simple song.” It entirely spoils the 
verses into which it is introduced. The subject of the rest wants 
more lightness of rhythm and of expression. The verse is heavy, e.g, 
the last line of all. And the words you use are too conventional. 
“ Loyal,” by the bye, is of two syllables. The subject and ideas are 
distinctly good and poetical. Work at this again. As to your query 
—Yes, but not too many. 

C. M. F-G.—The plot is well enough, but the dialogue is poor. I 
fear it would drag very much were it acted. Could you not persuade 
some amateurs to try it? If this were done it would be the best 
means of showing you where to cut it, and where it wants brighten- 
ing. The characters have not enough “ points” about them, and too 
much is left to the invention of those who would personate them. 

Damaris.—Yes, quite worth while offering to a magazine—a girls’ 
one. It is very sympathetically told and well written. 

D. W. T.—I should say because it is weak and ineffectively told 
Something could be made of it. The talk is poor, and sois the descrip- 
tion of what C. saw. And the explanation is abrupt and unsatisfactory. 
Then, too, what became of the instrument? Did it continue its 
eccentricities ? It would be best to keep the idea by you for a bit, and 
work it out anew when you have had time to forget its present set- 
ting. 

Fivo.—Very good descripticn, and well written. You might get 
the series published, though the fact that the papers form a series is 
against them. It would be well if you could procure some sketches 
or photographs. An illustrated magazine might then be induced to 
print the papers. 

FREE-LANCE.—The paper contains some sensible remarks, but these 
are buried deep in wordiness. In composition, it is correct and care- 
ful enough, and shows conscientious labour. There is in it, however, 
a constant habit of using words loosely. ‘‘ Materialistic,” “irreligious,” 
“classical” are some of them. And as you build arguments by means 
of these, the fault is very serious. There is, too, a superstitious strain- 
ing of quotations, and rather a niggling habit of mind. To gravely 
call a forty days’ fast a “ strict and rigorous mode of living” is a little 


absurd. The statement of impracticable ideas does not necessarily, as 
you assert, make bad prose. The whole essay has the effect of 
special pleading. 

Harry.—I don’t think there is anything “ inherently unsuitable for 
a Family Magazine” in the story. On the contrary the tone is all 
that is desirable. The incidents are interesting, but a little too 
slight to hang such a weight of writing on. As before, there is too 
much writing, too much detail. Ifyou could cut it here and there it 
would have a better chance. Otherwise the story, taken as a whole, 
is good. John is too aggressively disagreeable in one scene. 

Hitpa.—Rhythm of the winter poem good. That of the other less 
so, and indeed it is much weaker in every way. They are not worth- 
less, but they are not very interesting. 

In Hoc SicNo.—I do not think the translations are very singable, but 
otherwise they are pretty good, with the exception of the version of 
““Es war einalter Kénig,” which is not successful. In “ Ein Fichten- 
baum,” you have translated.“ Morgenland ” rather freely. The original 
sonnet is pretty, but except that it has fourteen lines, it is not a 
sonnet. Better have made it into a little lyric in a freer measure. 

J. C.—Story-telling does not seem to be your strong point. This 
one, at least, is rather absurd. ‘First violins’ don’t grow quite so 
quickly, nor do worldly girls turn tender and wildly romantic with 
years. It is fairly well written, though there are a few slips that 
need not have occurred—calling a lodger “ front-parlour,” tor instance, 
is not “personification.” Stick to the description of realities for a 
while, and put off the writing of fiction till you have a little more 
experience of life. This story would not be a recommendation to you 
for the kind of post you are seeking. 

Laon.—-You cannot leave it in itspresentstate. The idea at the 
bottom of it is too good and the expression too bad. I understand 
the general drift, but some of the thoughts are altogether inarticulate. 
The construction of stanza 2 is very puzzling, for instance—especially 
in the middle lines. Yet the verse might be made very fine. Stanza 
3 is more intelligible, but it has to ‘be read several times before its 
meaning is grasped. No. 5, again, is dark. No. 6 is the best of all 
and very good. Your thought oozes out sluggishly. J don’t think it 
is as you say in mere versification that your difficulty lies. You 
would probably find a like difficulty in writing prose. It can only 
be got over by practice and stern self-criticism, and it is quite worth 
while trying. 

Lex.—Pretty enough in sentiment, but poor as verse. 

Marcument.—Much too argumentative fora sonnet. I don’t see 
the bearing of the first line on the rest, and it is very inharmonious. 
There is meaning in it, which saves it from being rubbish, but it is 
not poetry. 

M. G.P.—No. 1. The conception is pretty, and the verse very fair. 
The language is a little too conventional. By the bye, in stanza five, 
was it Dora or the bird that “fluttered”? The other has good points, 
but is much less successful, If you want to sing of nature you must 
take some quite other models, less artificial ones, than those that have 
evidently served you in such instances as “ A linnet emulates with 
liquid lay,” and “ As if the clouds pacific portents bore from precincts 
far.” The line beginning, “ Like a worshipper” does not scan. Still 
on the whole these are more promising than the last. 

Oswa.p.—No worse than many other hymns. But it is feeble, and 
occasionally incoherent. In stanza 2, for instance, the petition in line 3 
is intelligible, but not that in line 4—the matter rests mainly with the 
petitioner. In stanza 3, too, the last line suggests a criticism which, 
perhaps, may occur to yourself. Stanza 4 is doggerel. The fault of 
nearly all this kind of verse is that the feeling inspiring it is too 
vague—it is mere imitative emotion—to have a chance of finding 
strong and sincere expression. 

R. C. M.—Very boyish, but there is a good deal of spirit init. It 
is very bad policy to have a poor rhyme for your very last word. There 
are some of the lines faulty as to rhythm, e.g., “‘ He remembers well 
how night's,” etc. It is not the kind of poem that is welcomedin a 
magazine, and I should advise you to defer all thoughts of publication 
for two or three years. What you have to say just now is too imma- 
ture in thought or expression to be of much use, but you have evidently 
a good deal of ambition, ability, and spirit. These things “ keep.” 

Rest.—Fairly good. It is too good-goody to be really good, but a 
children’s magazine might take it. It is of amuch approved but not 
very wholesome kind. Wasn't it very unprofessional of the doctor to 
speak aloud of his patient’s condition in the chemist’s shop ? 

SHop-sBoy.—Sacrifice the beginning. It is too horrible, and would 
scare any one you read it to. Then you might offer it to a news- 
paper, but do not count on its acceptance, It is very immature, 
though there is some promising vigour in it. The notion of a noisy, 
raving madman writing anything so coherent is, of course, rather ab- 
surd. Your passionate devotion to literature would most intelligently 
show itself just now by waiting and reading. Let your models be 
sober ones. You have enough of the wildly sensational in yourself. 
Spelling, too, is just important enough to demand some attention. 

T. B.—The language is simply magnificent, and the sentiments 
sound lofty. But I don’t understand what it is all about. It readsas 
if it had been written ina dream. I can offer no criticism. 

Torpas.—Second line of sonnet ugly. The whole is indefinite and 
feeble. The “ Ballade” is very good. Send it to aboy’s paper. No. 
3 hardly calls for criticism. 

W. G.—Hardly a test of ability. The paragraphs are in point of 
information and form fair, if some of the blunders be set down to the 
printer. One of the bits of information is entirely contrary to fact. 
Another paragraph puffs a production which the literary caterer of 
even “a provincial journal, published monthly at twopence,” should 
have looked at with discreet suspicion. Another contains “ that 
occult concoctions” and “any such other so called.” Why doyou. 
speak of the “ premier” volume of a series? They are good enough, 
on the whole. In such paragraphs, descriptive is better than critical 
comment, 
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THE NEW. BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Batpwin, J. M.—Elements of Psychology, 7/6 .......... Macmillan 
BARTRAM, R.—Home Devotions, or Praise and Prayer for Me in 
Bompas, W. C.—Northern Lights on the Bible, 3/6 .......... Nisbet 
BRADLEY, F. H.—Appearance and Reality, a Metaphysical Essay, 
10/6 SONNENSchein 
CARPENTER, RUSSELL LANT.—Personal and Social Christianity, 
Sermons and Addresses, ed. by J. E. Carpenter, 6/-....Paul 
CHARLES, Mrs. R.—Early Christian Missions of tend, Scotland, 
and England, 4/-..........+.++++++++Clarendon Press 
CLIFFORD, J.—The — Certainties, Discourses and re 
DERMER, E. C.—The Beatitudes, Studies for Lent, 2/6.,.. Blackwell 
GARNIER, J.—Sin and Redemption SLOCK 
[Chapters on the Origin of Evil, the Fall of Man, on Expiation, 
etc. The volume contains some interesting speculation on these 
ints, but is written in a forbiddingly ponderous style.) 
TCH, E., and REDPATH, H. A.—Concordance to the Septuagint, 
Part 2, 21/- Clarendon Press 
Horny, the late T.—Gleanings in Many Fields, Notes on the New 
Testament, 2 wols., Howell 
JonrFs, D.—The Welsh Church and Welsh Nationality, 1/- ae ls 
impkin 
A fair-minded pamphlet, written from the Church point of view, 
ut urging the Church to recognise the claims of Welsh sentiment, 
patriotism, prejudices, and of the Welsh language. 
KINGSLAND, W_—The Esoteric Basis of Chnstianity, or Theosophy 
and Christian Doctrine. Part II., Genesis... Theosophical fee 
ing Societ 
[An attempt to show how the Bible may be “ brought into line wit 
the profoundest philosophy and the truest science,” and with the 
teachings of Theosophy. 
LoNSDALE, late Rev. J.—Sermons, selected and edited by Rev. E. L. 
MACKAIL, J. W.—Biblia Innocentium, written anew for Children, 6/- 
Reeves & Turner 
MILLARD, E, C.—The Same Lord, an Account of the Mission Tour 
of Rev. G.C. Grubb, 4/- .........-Marlborough 
[‘‘ Daily Readings in the Life of Christ.”” The readings are frag- 
ments of thought, practical and devotional, suggested by the texts 
chosen for each day} 
RosInson, Rev. C. H. — The Church and her Teachings, Addresses, 
Rooke, T. G.—Inspiration, and other Lectures, 7/6....T. & T. Clark 
on and Inspiration delivered at Rawdon 
ollege, Leeds, by the late president of the College, collected and 
edited by two of his students, who pay a high testimony to Mr. 
Rooke’s powers and devotionin the introduction. The lectures reveal 
the mind of a real student, and a sympathetic, liberal spirit. A 
short series on ‘* Pastoral Theology,’ but which deal more with prac- 
tiral duties rather than theological speculation, will be of special 
interest to divinity students.]| 
Simms, A. H.—The Atonement of our Saviour, Six Sermons, 2/- 
Skeffington 
SoLLy, H. S.—Gospel according to St. Mark, 3/6 ‘Biblical a x WY 


SPENCER, H.— Principles of Ethics, vol. 2, 5/- .. Williams & Norgate 
S. Thomas Aquinas, The Commentary of, on the Lord’s Praver, trans. 
by Rev. E. Neale, 


New EbpITIONs. 


Golden Treasure Psalter, 2/6 net Macmillan 
A reissue of the abridgment of ‘ The Psalms Chronologicaliy Ar- 
ranged.’ the Psalms are grouped according to the periods of or 
to which they belong, Ewald’s arrangement having been accepted. 
The text is as little altered from the familiar version as possible. A 
few explanatory notes have been added.) 

Theologica Germanica, Golden ‘[reasury Series, 2/6 net....Macmillan 
(Luther treasured the Theologica Germanica next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine. Its English version made by Mrs. Winkworth in 
1854 ts an excellent one. It had then Kingsley and Bunsen as its 
sponsors. Their several introductory chapters are still of great in- 
terest. 


FICTION. 


ApamMs, E, C.—The Bow and the Sword, 3/6..........Digby & Long 
i romance of ancient Babylon, the dramatis persone including 
ebuchadnezzar, Belteshazzar, and Cambyses. In spite of plenty of 
incident and adventure, it manages to be a little dull, but it contains 
some vivid pictures of Babylonish life. 
W. by the Colonel, 3/ McClure 
ep. 155. 
BouRGET Love Crime, 3/6 ee 
BRETON, F.—The Crime of Mansell Grange, 3 vols., 31/6 
sgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
Brookham Mystery, The, by E. de Wil, 3/6..........-.Inter. Pub. Co. 
BULLER.—Kingsmead, 3 vols., 31/6.......+00++++++ Hurst & Blackett 
CAMERON, Mrs. L.—A_ Sister’s Sin, White 
CasTLE, ERNEST V.—Marion Boyde, 1/- ..........+...Digby & Long 
[ on a of a beautiful gymnast, sometimes touching, generally 
surd. 
Causton, Mrs. R. K.—’Twixt Two Eternities, 6/- ........Routledge 
Corr, C.—A Norseman’s Wooing, 2/6................Digby & Long 
. [The hero is called Ibsen, and he is avery talented musician, but his 
é-story is very commonplace for ail that. | 
CottEs, J. M.—A Daughter of Rome, 3/6 ............Digby & Long 
[A translation of a somewhat striking German romance by Louisa 
Pichler, of the days of the Emperor Otho the Third.) 


Cookk, R. T.—Steadfast, the Story of a Saint and a Sinner, 3/6, 
Sunday School Union 
M.—Pietro Ghisleri, 3 vols., 
ce p. 153. 
cline of a Fair Rebel, 2/-.....Chatto & Windus 

Davipson, H. C.—The Queen of the Black Hand, 2/- ......Marsden 

Donovan, Dick.—Link by Link, 2/6..............Chatto & Windus 
[Fifteen detective stories, at least half of them very exciting indeed. 
*4 Dead Man’s Dream,‘ The Queen’s Park Mystery, ‘ Mother 
Fubal’s Trump Card,’ and‘ Dr. Denny’s Crime,’ are excellent of 
their kind | 

DoupDney, S.—Wave upon Wave, & Long 
Y story for young people of the Sunday-school prize-book order. 

he powder is not quite ro ga enough concealed in the Logg 

DunForD, E.—From Morntill Eve, 6/- ..............Digby & Long 
[A novel of the goody-goody patiern. Lis piety ts not of an attractive 
or very wholesome kind. 

Emerson, P. H.—Signor Lippo, Burnt-Cork Artiste, 1/- ....S. Low 
[Zhe memoirs of the poor waxey” who believed himself a genius 
and a victim of the vulgar, callous ‘‘ burgessee”’ are pathetic enough, 
and very dramatic. They form a strange series of scenes from, no 
doubt, real life, dnd are written in fluent slang. The personalities 
of | aoe Bottle Nose,and North Hye are all interesting and 
original. 

K. M.—Sister Constance 
(4 pleasant and sensible story, or novelette, for girls. ; 
Gorpon, E. A.—Clear Round, or Seeds of Story from other Countries, 

GRIFFITH, A.—My Peril ina Pullman’s Car, 2/6................-Drane 


novel.} 
HUNGERFORD, Mrs.—Nora Creina, V. White 
KENNARD, Mrs. E.—Sporting Tales, 2/6 ........+e000+-F+ V- White 
KING, E.—West Cliff, 6/- & Lon 
[There is some good material in the story. But it is ill managed, an 
the resu't is tediousness and confusion. | 
Lyncu, L. L.—A Dead Man’s Step, a Detective Story, 2/6 
ard, Lock & Bowden 
MIDDLEMASS, J.—Claude and Maud, 6/- (The Victoria Library for 
MITFORD, B.—The Gun Runner, A Tale of Zululand ........Chatto 
A capital story of adventure. The writer has striking gifts of ima- 
[gination, and his pictures of life in S. Africa are wala and vivid.) 
Moorg, H. E.—Back to the Land, 2/6 
J. J.—Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom .. Macmillan 
PENDERED, M. L.—Dust and Laurels, a Study in Nineteenth Century 
Womanhood, 2/-.........++++e+++s Griffith, Farran & Co. 
[See p. 15 
PHEtps, E. $.—Donald Marcy, 3/6 Heinemann 
Rosinson, F. W.—The Fate of Sister Jessica, and other Tales, 3 
VOIS., & Blackett 
RUSSELL, W. eae ye Landsmen, a Romance of Incident, 3 Nera 
Stuart, E.—By Right of Succession, 3 vols., 316. Ward & Downey 
TriREBUCK, W.—Sweetheart Gwen, a Welsh Idyl, 6/- ...... Longmans 
Vagabond’s Annual, The. Edited by G. B. Burgin, 1/-.. Arrowsmith 
Contains some capital stories by popular writers, ‘The Slapping 
Sal,’ by Conan Doyle ; ‘ The Mith,’ by Morley Roberts ; and * The 
Frozen Money-Lender, by Eden Phillpotts, being excellent of their 


kind.) 

Van JAvA, M.—The Resident’s 
(lt 2s not easy to say whether this story is a poor translation from the 
Dutch or written by a foreigner. Apart — its style, it has, how- 
ever, some merit. The pictures of Dutch and colonial life have 
at least the interest of ete 

Wicern, K. D.—A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope’s English 

Experiences, 3/6 secsscccccccsepesccccesesese Gay & Bird 


See p. 154. 
wind of May, The, by Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ 3 vols., gue 
[See p. 155-] Hurst & Blackett 
WINTER, = STRANGE.—My Geoff, or the Experiences of a Lady 
CIP. Ve ite 
YorKE, C.—His Heart to Win, a Love Story, 3/6 .........++++Jattold 
Youne, M.—The Girl Musician, & Long 


[A weak story for young people, neither very probable nor very 
interesting.) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


BAKER, J.—Mark Tillotson, 2 Novel, 6/- 
BakeER, J.—By the Western Sea, a Summer Idyll, 3/6...... Longmans 
BESANT.—The B/G & Windus 
Brack, W.—The Wise Women of Inverness, 2/6.............5. Low 
[Besides ‘ The Wise Women of Inverness,’ one of the most successful 
of Mr. Black’s shorter stories, and * The Supernatural — ces 
of Patsy Cong,’ the volume contains Mr. Black's poems, ‘ Rhymes by 
a Deerstalker,’ reprinted chiefly from ‘ White Heather.’ | 
CLIFFORD, Mrs. W. K.—Mrs. Keith’s Crime, 1/6 ............ Unwin 
oe story, which first brought Mrs. Clifford’s name into notice, 
as been issued in Unwin’s International Novel Series. The new 
edition has a portrait of the heroine.) 
CosBAN, J. M.—A Reverend Gentleman, 2;-.,.............. Methuen 
CusHING, P.—Misogyny and the Maiden, 2/- ......Griffith & Farran 
[An interesting and unconventional love-story.] 
FarjEon, B. L.—Basil and Annette, 2/- V. White 
HaGeGarpD, H. R.—Eric Brighteyes, 3/6 
HARDY, T.—A Pair of Blue E es, 2/0 
Hoszss, J. O.—The Sinner’s Comedy, 2/-, Pseudonym Library Unwin 
Kenyon, E. C.—Daring Tom, ay Pocket Library, 4d....S.S.U. 
{ Doupwe, S.—Faith irls’ Pocket Library, 4d.. S.S.U, 
(Two old-fashioned and healthy tales for girls and boys.) 


| 
ax 
4 
. ILL, HEADON.—Clues from a Detective’s Camera, 1/- .. Arrowsmit a 
[Another batch of detective stories. They are so a just Bete ie 
now, that writers of them had better make hay while the sun shines, eR 
for areaction is sure to setin. Mr. Hill has certainly made us ac- ie 
quainted with some very clever criminals, and his stories are quite up 7 : 
to the level of the average narratives 7 the kind. He develops his : 
plots in wonderfully few words, too, which is an advantage. | 3 in 
Hume, F.—The Chinese Jar, LOW 
[4 thrilling story of crime and detection. The plot is original and : 
well worked out, and ‘ The Chinese Far’ avery successful railwa : 
Ve 
¢ 
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LAHEE, Miss M. R.—Sybil West, a Lancashire Story, cheap a 
MacDonaLp, G.—Paul Faber, Surgeon, 3/6....Paul, Trubner & Co. 
MERRIMAN, H. S.—The Slave of the Lamp, 2/- ..Smith, Elder & Co. 
Moorg, F. F.—I Forbid the Banns, Hutchinson 
PHILIPS, F. C., and FENDALL, P.—Margaret Byng, 2/-..+++++. White 
PoynTER, E, F.—An Exquisite Fool, cheap edition, 2/6......Osgood 
Yankee, A, at the Court of King Arthur, by Mark Twain, 2/- 
Chatto & Windus 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Anne Boleyn, an Historical Drama in Five Acts, 3/6 ........Marsden 
Bibliography of Wagner’s Leit. Motives and Preludes, with commen- 
taries on ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Parsifal’.......... Waterlow 
Bibliography” and *‘ Commentary”’ hardly describe this fervid 
ittle work. lt isa rhapsody through which a certain amount of in- 
Sormation incoherently struggles.) 
Black and Gold, Impressions in Verse ......0+.++++0+.Digby & Long 
[Zhe ** Impressions” are not so good as their very small quantity 
might lead one to expect. They have some poetic merit, however.) 
[A poem in honour of the Western world, its achievements and its 
hopes. The verse is fair, the expression rather vague and rhetorical, 
but the sentiment ts lofty and sometimes ical. | 
BuFFEN, F. F.—Musical Celebrities, 2nd Series, 21/- Chapman & Hall 
CLosE, R. J.—The World’s Need, I/- ........+00+++..Digby & Long 
[Pious rhetoric, in verse.) 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, in Nine-line Metre, by G. Musgrave; The 
Inferno or Hell, 2/- 
Hate, F.—The Questions at the Well, 3/6 ............Digby & Long 
[Contains some promising verse, and wonderfully few platitudes.| 
Hallam, Arthur, Poems of, with an Introductory Note by R. Le 
Gallienne, S/- net Mathews & Lane 


[See p. 152.] 
Horace, Odes and Epodes, trans. by Sir S. De Vere, 7/6 net ......Bell 
Howarp, H. C.—Christabel, with other Poems, 2/ 
Paul, Trubner & Co. 
LEATHER, R, K.—Verses Mathews & J. Lane 
[/t ts quite out of the common, this little volume. ts taken 
up with a list of errata. This touching epitome of ee lls another 
—“* With Mary, William we Puig ted troth; One home, one 
purse, one grave sufficed for both.” Jt ts evidently a collection of the 
es experiments in verse,and he has included the unsuccessful 
ones. 
eia or ic feeling ing about this 2, 
verse, and a good deal o bby sentiment too. ‘But the latter is the 
more articulate. | 
MACKAY, E.—The Royal Mai i e Ode.... Lamley 
[A poetical rhapsody on *“ High-seated York and his elected Bride, 
who wears through all the year the name of Spring,’ bound in the 
most approved white and gold, but surely deserving of better type and 


and 
RIVIERE, J.—My Musical Life and Recollections, 3/6.........+..LOW 
SAYLE, C.—Musa Consolatrix, 3/6 NUtt 


¢ has a delicate fanc 


: 
iot Stock 


LryTon, F.—Skeleton Leaves, 6/- 
[The ‘ Skeleton Leaves’ and ‘ Leaves from the Diary of a Suicide’ 
are striking poems. There is a good deal that is morbid in them, and 


the writer has not the gift of condensation, but have individualit 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
AGNEW, Sir A.—The Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway, 2 vols., 25/- 
Douglas 


Alcott, A. Bronson, His Life and Philosophy, by F. B. Samborn and 

W. F, Harris, 2 vols., Unwin 

Annual Summaries from the Zimes, vol. 2, 3/6 .....+.. +. Macmillan 

[Vol. II. extends to almost the present time, 1876-1892. The sum- 

maries, always Se Omen in this form, make one of the 

most useful of reference books for recent “age 

Bellasis, Mr. Serjeant, Memorials of, 1800-1873, by E. Bellasis, 10/6 

Burns & Oates 

Braviey, A. G., CHAmpneys, A. C., and BAINES, J. W.—History 

of Marlborough College during Fifty Years, 7/6 net......Murray 

Burton, Sir Richard F., Life of, by his Wife, Isabel Burton, 2 vols., 

42!- 000000000000 00 Tyler & Edwards 

Bygone Warwickshire, edited by W. Andrews, 7/6 ........ Simpkin 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer, 4th Earl, Memoirs of the Life of, by W. 


COLVILE, ZELIE.— Round the Black Man’s Garden, 16/- .. Blackwood 


Conway and Coolidge’s Climber’s Guides: The Mountains of C 
y S. Yeld and W. A, B. Coolidge, 10/- sosnavenniale 


G.—History of Wyggeston’s Leicester, 5/-.. Spencer 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S. Lee, vol. 35, 15/- net 
Smith, Elder 
DILton, Major the Viscount.—The Story of Whitehall Palace, eh 
owes 
EpGar, J.—History of Early Scottish Education, 10/6 .....++++. Thin 
FERGUSON, J.—Ceylon in 1893, 
Foster, J.—Oxford Men and their Colleges, 63/- net ....+++.+»Parker 
HowakgD, B. D.—Life with Trans-Siberian Savages, 6/-..,. Longmans 
Joycr, P. W.—A Short History of Ireland, 10/6 .......... Longmans 
Lincoln, Abraham, by J. T. Morse, 2 vols., 12/- .....+seeee006 Osgood 
Lockwoop, E.—The Early Days of Marlborough College, mae net “s 
impkin 
A.—With Capt. Stairs to Katanga, 86 ..........-.Low 
Ray, L.—The Last Cruise of the Zeal, 3/6 ....00....+. Digby & Long 
[Brightly written. The account of the adventures of the ** Teal 
and her crew will interest all who like to take their holidays on water.| 
Rulers of India Series: The Earl of Auckland, by Capt. L. J. Trotter, 
ScrpMoRE, E. R.—Guide-Book to Alaska and the North-West Coast, 
SmitH, A. C.—The Autobiography of an Old Passport, 21/- 
igby & Long 
[The author has not much idea how to write a book, or what not to put 
ina book. This one weighs many pounds, but if room can be found 
Sorit,andas table to rest iton, a reader will find many interest- 
foe of old-fashioned driving tours in the pre-railway age. 
The pictures are very amusing. | 
TUCKWELL, Rev. F.—The Ancient Ways, Winchester Fifty Years 
AZO, Macmillan 
TuppER, C. L.—Our Incian Protectorate, 16/- ............Longmans 
TuRNER, C. J. R.—Shakespeare’s Land, being a Description of Central 
and Southern Warwickshire, 7/6 
WILson, C.—Mountaineering, 2/- (All-England Series) ........-.Bell 
[See p. 153-] 


New EDITIONS. 
Cooke, E. A.—Saint Columba, His Life and Work, 3/6 Pees 
St. Giles’ Printing Co., 
edition of a very readable and sympathetic biography. 
is 


ooke has gone to reliable sources of information, and his enthusiasm 
ts tempere considerable research.] 
GARDINER,-S. R.—History of the Great Civil War, vol. 1, 6/-,- 1642- 


[Dr. Gardiner’s great history of the Civil War is being issued again 
in an admirable form. The present edition has been, where neces- 
sary, revised, and the revisions are of considerable interest and 
importance. | 
MARSDEN, KaTE.—On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian 
Young's Travels in France, edited by Miss Betham-Edwards, 3/6 .. Bell 
[Mss Betham-Edwards’ sympathetic introduction and biographical 
sketch give additional interest to the records of the journeys of 
this ‘‘ wise and honest traveller.”” Her edition 1s an excellent one, 
and in this, its fourth issue, tt has been corrected and revised. | 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


Academy Architecture and Annual Architectural Review, 1893, edited 
by, A. Koch, Office 
AVELING, E. — An Introduction to the Study of Geology, 6/- 
Sonnenschein 
BAYLIss, R. WyKE.—Preliminary Algebra, Blackie 
{/ntended specially to meet the wants of students — Jor the 
‘ Army Preliminary,” but adapted for much wider use. tis one of 
the most concise, compact, and practical elementary handbooks of 
aigebra to be met with. The exercises are as numerous as the space 
will admit, and answers are given. | 
BEALE, S. S.—The Churches of Paris, 7/6 ....6..ee0+0+. W. H. Allen 
BELL, N.—The Tourist’s Art Guide to Europe, 5/- .........+.. Philip 
BRATHWAITE, Dr.—Retrospect of Medicine, vol. 107, 6/6]....Simpkin 
BREVAN, J. DE.— Manufacture of Liquors and Preserves, translated 
from the French, I “ee Paul 
BRITTEN, J., and BOULGER, G. 5.—A Biographical Index of British 
and Irish Botanists.......+..+0+++eeeee08. West, Newman 
[This book has been compiled to satisfy 2 felt want among botanists. 
The names, dates, chief facts concerning, and published works of, 
botanists have been carefully put together. It ts complete enough to 
be serviceable for reference, though there are obvious omissions. 
CartER, G.—School Geography and Atlas, 
[Well adapted for the luwer forms of schools. Opposite each of the 
maps are the geographicai facts which they illustrate. The maps 
are drawn so that they can be easily reproduced, and are not over- 
crowded, the principle followed being “ that only maps which appear 
empty fix themselves firmly on the memory.’’| : 
Crakk, J. C.—Manual of Linguistics, 
COOK, J.—Physics, ++ Longmans 
Disease, The, of Inebriety from Alcohol, Opium, etc., its Etiology, etc., 
Wright, Bristol 
Dyer, H.—Science for Schools, 2/- Blackie 
Ecc iss, A. S.—Sciatica, a Record of Clinical Observations, 3/6 
Macmillan 
ELBOROUGH, J.—The Ready Discount Reckoner, 2/- ., Ward & Lock 
ELLWANGER, H. B.— The Rose, a Treatise on the Cultivation, 
History, etc., 5/- Heinemann 
Furst, H.—The Protection of Woodlands, translated by J. — ol 
mpkin 


imp 
HaeEpeER, H.—A Handbook on the Steam-Engine, English Edition, by 

H. H. P. Pawles, kwood 
HALDANE, J. W. LE peri and their Machinery, 15’- .... Spon 


Hawkins, C.C., and WALLIS, F.—The Dynamo, its Th , Design, 
and Manufacture, 10/6 .....seeeeceeseeeees « Whittaker 
Hayzs, M. H.—The Points of the Horse, 34/- hacker 


Herodotus, Book 8, Urania, with Introduction and Notes by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, complete, 4/- ......Cambridge Warehouse 
HILL, A.—Physiologists’ Note- ook,12/6, Griffin 


Se 
eno 
— 
OORE, G.—The Strike at Arlingford, Play in Three Acts,5/-W.Scott 
ae Piatt, S.—An Enchanted Castle, and other Poems, Pictures, Por- 
traits, and People in Ireland, 3/6 ......+.+.++..Longmans 
ie -§ Plautus, T. Maccius, Comedies of, trans. in the Original Metres by 
QuIES, PAUL.—My Melpomenc 
ae: wa “2 4 LThe feelings and the aspirations expressed in the verse are all to the 
i ee at | ‘ hese verses Stand out from the many volumes of minor verse that 
Ber, ur through the press. Mr. Sayle pays great attention to form, and 
has acquired no slight mastery over it. 
ee = in these graceful poems he has never ventured beyond his dé 
‘WALLASCHEK, R.—Primitive Music, 
ee 2 4 Webster, Augusta, Selections from the Verse of, 4/6 ......Macmillan | 
eee WILDE, OscAr.—Lady Windermere’s Fan, a Comedy in Four Acts, 
hi 7/6 net ss Mathews 
WINTER, W.—Shadows of the Stage, 2nd series, 2/6,.........Douglas 
Compton, 1.—Recollections of Tottenham Friends and the ;Forster 
er 2 [Delightful Quaker Annals. The pictures of Friends’ life and 
education, drawn by Mr. Compton, are full of quiet charm a 
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HUGHEs, Ww. S.—The Technology of Law, 28/-, eeeeereeeeeee Stevens 
JACKSON, E.—Essentials of Refraction and the Diseases of the Eye, and 
Gleason’s Essentials of Diseases of the Nose and Throat, 

L the ‘aaa ‘Practice “OF jak Soi 
EGGATT .—The an ctice of Jute Spinning, 10, 

Kidd, Dundee 


LEGENDRE, H.—A Few Clear and Concise Directions in the Art of 

Water Colour Drawing, 6d...... Arrowsmith 

[Zt ts a pity such handbooks continue to be published. Neither water 

colour drawing nor any other kind of drawing can be taught by 

printed rules, and it is no advantage to young students of art to lead 
them to su e tt car.| 

Macaulay’s Lord Clive, with Introduction and Notes by K, Deighton, 


2/ 
Maycock, W. P.—Electric Lighting and Power Distribution, Part 3, 


S. Low 

Pearson, J. C.—Manual Instruction, Woodwork, for Standards 5. 6, 

Thaumatic Insanity, 2/6 

he Clarendon Press 

Principles of a Apprentices and Students in Technical Schools, 

: by a Foreman Pattern Maker, 5/-........+++ Whittaker 

Ruskin, a, Selections from the Writings of, Second — 

SoLts-COHEN, A., and EsHNER, A. A.—Essentials of Diagnosis, in the 

Form of Questions and Answers, 6/- ........++ Kimpton 

SOUTHESK, Earl of.—Origins of Pictish Symbolism, 9/- ...... Douglas 

Specimens of Papers at Army Preliminary Examination, 1886-1893, with 

_ Answers to Mathematical Questions, 3/0 

Taylor’s Euclid, Book 1-4, Solutions,to the Exercises, edited by W. W. 

.«++eCamb. Univ. Press 

Text-Book of urgery for Practitioners and Students, by American 

Authors, ed. Keen and White, 2 vols., 30/-.... Pentland 

THomAS, P. A.—Enunciations in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and 

Trigonometry, 2/- Se Macmillan 

TODHUNTER, J.—History of the Theory of Elasticity and Strength of 

Materials, edited by K. Pearson, vol. 2, 30/-....Camb. Univ. Press 

Tuck, Rev. F. J.—First Lessons in Geometrical Drawing, 2/-.. Simpkin 

WOOLDRIDGE, late L. C.—Oa the Chemistry of Blood, and other 

Scientific Papers, 16/- K, Paul 

WRIGHT, M. R.—Heat, 4/6..... 
NEw EDITIONs. 

Manson’s Law of Trading and other Companies, second edition, 

Williams’s Institutes of Justinian illustrated by English Law, second 

ee wes 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Book 2, by Selby, 3/6.. Macmillan 

BaiLpon,H.B.—The Merry Month, and other Prose Pieces, 5/- Unwin 
Banker and Broker, by Nat Gould, 2/-......-seeeseeeee+e+shOutledge 

BROOKE, Rev. STOPFORD.—The Need and Use of getting Irish Litera- 
ture into the English Tongue......+0++seeeeeeese0s UDWi 

[An address delivered at the inaugural meeting of the Irish Literary 

Society. In spite of the uncouthness of the title, the pamphiet is a 

pleasantly written and interestingone. It is an appreciation of the 

influence of the Celtic races on English literature, and an appeal 

Sor opportunities for a more extensive study of Irish literature.| 

CAVANAGH, Ex-Chief Inspector.—Scotland Yard Past and Present, 2/- 

Chatto & Windus 

Cawston, A.—Comprehensive Scheme for Street Improvements in 

Ondon, ... Stanford 

CoTTEREL, S.—Handbook to various publications connected with the 

Rise and Development of the Railway System in Great 

Britain and Ireland, 1/- ........ e++e+. Baker, Birmingham 

[An interesting record of railway literature, which booksellers will 


know how to value. The early history of railways is a subject of 
curiosity to a good many collectors, and in this pamphlet the names 
and dates and present prices of the publications and charts dealing 
with the subject are given.] 
Goethe, The Maxims and Reflections of, translated by B. Saunders, §/- 
[See p. 150.] Macmillan 
HALES, J. W-—Folia Litteraria, Essays and Notes on English Litera- 


ture, 
HOopkKINs, PowELL.—Fishing Experiences of Half a Century, 
6 


James, H.—Essays in London and Elsewhere, 7/6........+.-.Osgood 
Montaigne’s Essays, done into English by J. Florio, Introduction by 

OTTOLENGNI, R.—A Conflict of Evidence, 2/-............-.Putnams 
Pattinson, J. P.—British Railways, their Passenger Services, etc., 


12/6 Se 
PAUvL, F. T.—A Text-Book of Domestic Economy, complete, 4/- 
Longmans 


RENSSELAER, Mrs. S. von.—Art out of Doors, Hints on Good Taste 


RENTON, W.—Outlines of glish Literature, 3/6 (University Extension 
Murray 
RUTHERFORD, T. W.—Business Teachings, 2/- ............ Saunders 
SEAL, H.—On the Nature of State Interference, 2/6 
Williams & Norgate 
Srncralrr, A., and HENRY, W.—Swimming, 10/6(Badminton Library) 
Longmans 
SMETHAM, J.—Literary Works, edited by Davies. 5/-.. Macmillan 
Situ, C. W.—Commercial Gambling the Principal Cause of Depres- 
sion in Agriculture and Trade, pi: RE 
— F. J.—Primer of Italian Literature, 3/6.......Clarendon Press 
ee p. 152. 
foe et) M.—Old and Rare Scottish Tartans, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Notices, 50/- net.. Johnston 
Street, G. S.—Miniatures and Moods, Nu 
STRONG, Rev. J.—The New Era, §/-.........".. Hodder & Stoughton 
Tuoyts, E. E.—How to Decipher and Study Old Documents .. Stock 
As a popular introduction to palacography this will serve very well. 
t is meant for the mere beginner, and explains clearly enough the 
Jirst difficulties. What induced the writer to include the irrelevant 
and worthless chapter on Character in Handwriting ?) 
TREE, H. BEERBOHM.—The Imaginative Faculty, 2/6 net 
Mathews 
A lecture y at the Roval Institution, containing much of in- 
“Ss on the education of the artist, especially of the actor. Mr. 
Tree has very considerable literary gifts,and his theories are the 
result of: wide experience and habi thoughtfulness. | 
‘Wagner’s Youth, trans. from the French by E, Redwood, 3/6 «Osgood 
WALLACE, W.—After the Revolution, and other HolidayFantasies, 6/- 
Hodge, Glasgow 


WILDE, Lady.—Social Studies, & Downey 


Woman’s Mission, Con Papers by Eminent Writers, edited by the 


New Epitions. 
ae ily Cook d Housekeeping Book, 5/- 
BEETON, Mrs.—Family Cookery and Housekeeping 


Contains the most valuable part of Mrs. Beeton's Household Man- 
That it ts a friend for every housewife and cook 


MAURICE, F .—Collected Works : Social Morality, 3/6 ..Macmillan 
TristRAM, W. O.—Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, 6/-, large 
[One of the prettiest of illustrated books. A charming pictorial 
guide to the old roads of England.\ 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between June 15th and July 15th, 1893 :— 
LONDON, W.C. 


1. Gardiner’s Civil War. Vol. 1. ~ 6s. | 


(Longman.) 
2. Edward I, by T. F. Tout. 2s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
Goethe's Maxims and Reflections. Trans. 
by Saunders. 5s. (Macmillan.) 
. The Ivory Gate, by Walter Besant. 
3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Three Fates, by Marion Crawford. 
3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
- Winchester Fifty Years Ago, by Rev. W. 
Tuckwell. 4s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


LONDON, 


I. Fairbairn’s Christ in Theology. 12s. 
(Hodder.) 


2. Clifford’s Christian Certainties. 3s. 6d. 


ao 


(Isbister.) 
3. Adderley’s Stephen Remarx. 3s. 6d. 
(Arnold.) 
4. Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Vol.1. £2 2s. 
(Murray.) 
5. Whyte’s Bunyan Characters, 2s, 6d. 
(Oliphant.) 
6. Maurice, F. W.D. Reprints. 2s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


The book trade in the City has been un- 
commonly dull for some weeks past, but 
there are evident signs of an improvement. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


1. Mr. Kipling : Many Inventions. 

2. Badminton Library : Swimming. 

3. Mr. Zangwill: Children of the Ghetto. 

4. Mr. Ribton-Turner: Shakespeare’s Land. 
5. The Bronté Novels. (Dent.) 

6. Guide Books. 


‘MANCHESTER, 


1. Black’s Novels, 2s, 6d. 

2. Hardy’s Novels. 2s. 6d. 

3. Ruskin’s Selections. 2 vols, 12s, 
4. T. C. Finlayson’s Ecclesiastes. 

5. T. C, Finlayson’s Divine Gentleness. 
6. Horton’s Reyelation and the Bible. . 


BRADFORD. 


1. Many Inventions. Kipling. 6s. — 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
2. Christ in Modern Theology. Fairbairn. 
12s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
3- Questions at Issue. Gosse. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


4. Selections from Ruskin. Vol. 1. 6s, 
(Geo. Allen.) 


Business quiet. 
SUNDERLAND. 


1. Neasham’s North Country Sketches. 
2. The Monastery. (Border edition.) 


3. Besant’s Ivory Gate. 
4. Kipling’s Many Inventions. 


BURNLEY. 


1. Timothy’s Quest, by K. D. Wiggin. 2s. 6d. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

2. Christian Certainties, by Clifford. 3s. 6d. 
(Isbister.) 

3. London in 1893. Edited by Fry. 1s. 

(W. H. Allen & Co.) 

4. Tools and the Man, by Washington Glad- 

den. 4s, (Jas. Clarke & Co.) 


TAUNTON. 


1. Morell Mackenzie’s Life. 
2. Page’s Rivers of Devon. 
3. Cricket Handbooks. 

4. Guide Books. (Various.) 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


1. Barrie’s Stories. 

2. Many Inventions, by Kipling. 

3. Douglas’ Series of American Authors. 
4. The Stickit Minister, by Crockett. 


The sale of books is very slow at present. 


GLASGOW. 


1, Royal Academy Pictures, 1893. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 
2. Christ in Modern Theology, by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. 12s, (Hodder & Stoughton,) 
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Is, and 


los. 6d. 
(Longman.) 

5. Timothy's Quest, by Kate Wiggin. 

2s, 6d. (Gay & Bird.) 

6. Guide Books and Maps. 


Business still quiet. 


3. Homespun, by Annie Swan. 
1s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
4. Swimming: Badminton. 


EDINBURGH. 


1. Mona Maclean, by Graham Travers. Cheap 
edition, 6s. (W. Blackwood & Son.) 

2. Selections from Writings of John Ruskin. 
Ist series, 1843 to 1860. 6s. (George 
Allen.) 

3. The Monastery. 2 vols. 
12s. (J. C. Nimmo.) 

4. Our Country’s Flowers, and how to know 
them, by W. J. Gordon. 6s. 

(Day & Son.) 

5. Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 

6. Gospel of St. John, by Alexander Mac- 
laren, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Border edition. 


ABERDEEN, 
1. Homespun, by Annie S, Swan. Is. and 
Is. 6d. 
2. The Monastery, Border edition, 2 vols. 


12s. 
3. F. D. Maurice’s Works, collected edition. 
3s. 6d.each. ‘ 
4. Ben Jonson, vol. 1., Mermaid series, 2s. 6d. 
5. Baddeley’s Guides to Scotland, 3 parts. 
I, 78.; 2, 38. 6d.; 3, 4s. 
6. Selections from Ruskin, first and second 
series, each 6s. net. 


DUBLIN (R.C.) 


1. Cardinal Newman’s Meditations. 5s. 
(Longman, ) 


2. Stopford Brooke’s The Need of Getting © 


Irish Literature into the English Tongue. 

1s. (T. F. Unwin.) 

3. History of Clare, by V. Rev. P. White, 

D.D. 10s. 6d. (Gill.) 

4. Bagshaw’s Sermons. 2 vols, Is. 

5. ‘ Whither?” by M. E. Francis. 
(Griffith, Farran.) 

6. Irish Idylls: Barlow. 6s. 

bee (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


3s. 6d. 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us each by a leading book- 
seller in the town named. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Through the kindness of Messrs. Gay and 
Bird, of 27, King William Street, West 
Strand, we are able to give alist of American 
books most in demand at present. Messrs. 
Gay and Bird are agents for the sale of the 
publications of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., Boston. They are also publishers 
on their own account, and among their most 
successful books are the charming stories of 
Mrs, Kate Douglas Wiggin. We hope to 
publish next month an interview with Mrs. 
Wiggin, with aspecially prepared portrait. 
Larcom, Mrs. Lucy, Poetical Works, cr. 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Larcom, Mrs. Lucy, The Unseen Friend, cr. 
8vo, 4s. net. 

Larcom, Mrs. Lucy, As it is in Heaven, cr. 
8vo, 4s. net. 

Larcom, Mrs. Lucy, At the Beautiful Gate, cr. 
8vo, 4s. net.. 

Larcom, Mrs. Lucy, A New England Girl- 
hood, 12mo, 3s. net, 

Mitchell, S. Weir, The Mother and other 
Poems, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

Mitchell, S. Weir, Francis Drake. A Tragedy 
of the Sea, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

Albee, John, Prose Idylls, cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Osgood, Irene, The Shadow of Desire. A 
novel, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Whitman, Walt, Leaves of Grass, being com- 
plete poems, demy 8vo, gs. 

Whitman, Walt, Prose Works, complete, 
demy 8vo, gs. 

Lowell, Edward J., The Eve of the French 
Revolution, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

Thayer, William R., The Dawn of Italian 
Independence, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Davis, Richard Harding, The West from a 
Car Window, cr. 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 6d. 

Royce, Josiah, The Spirit of Modern Philoso- 
phy, demy 8vo., Ios. net. 

Gordon, M. L., An American Missionary in 
Japan, cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


_ Regular subscribers, whether booksellers or not, 


and whether receiving their copies from the 
publishers or not, are entitled to have the 
titles of six books inserted in the Books 
Wanted section, provided space admits, with- 
out charge. For every additional line 4d. will 
be charged. For other than subscribers there 
will be a uniform charge of 4d. per line. 4d. 
per line will be charged for announcements 
of Books for Sale. 


H. R. ALLENSON, 30, Paternoster Row, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


Jay’s Reply to General Booth, Is. 

Genung’s In Memoriam. 

Sarson’s Eucharist. 

Jebbs’ Lectures on English Cathedral Services. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 anv 51, Broap 
STREET, OXFORD. 


Millner, Campaigns of Marlborough. 
Whitman, Leaves of Grass, 1876. 

Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicene, 4to, 1685. 
Marcus Aurelius, trans by Casaubon. 
Froude, Remains, 4 vols. 

Rogers’ trans. of Aristophanes’ Peace. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, HicH Srreet, 
HEREFORD, 


Dickens (Chas.), Bibliography of. 
Davidson(John),Bruce. Wilson & McCormick, 
886, 


1650, 

Watson (Wm.), Wordsworth’s Grave, Ist ed. 

Dingley (Thos), History from Marble, 2 vols. 
Camden Society. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 2nd series, 
2 vols., 1829. 

Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 2nd series, 
3 vols., 1823, 8vo. 

Ditto, Ist series, vo]. 3, 1817, 8vo. 

Thackeray, by Theodore Taylor, 1864. Fine 
copy. 


W. COOPER, 97, Lanpor Roan, StockweELt. 
Zetetic Astronomy, Part 2, by Parallax. 


GOULDEN & NYE, 61, Hicu Srreet, 
TuNBRIDGE WELLs. 


Specimens of Modern Poetry, 27 Heptalopa. 
Burgon’s Commentary, new. 


L. HAINSWORTH, 120, Bowtinc OLp 
Lang, BRADFORD. 


Castle’s (Egerton) English Bookplates, 1892. 
Fisher’s Masham and Mashamshire, 1865. 
Eastmead’s Historia Rievallensis, 1824. 
Sedgwick’s Memorial of the Trustees of 
Cowgill Chapel, Dentdale, 1868. 
me Supplement to do., 1870. 
Views of Bradford. 


PARRY & CO., 20, Mount PLEASANT, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Mackay, Love Letters of a Violinist, 1884. 
Boyd Dawkins, Cave Hunting. 

Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, any vols. 
R. Stevenson, Treasure Island, 1883. 

" An Inland Voyage, 1878. 
Etheridge, Syrian Churches, 1846. 
Punch, early vols., brown cloth. 

S. Lane-Poole, Cairo, Sketches of its History. 

Finish to Life in London. 

Todhunter, Theory of Probabilities. 

White’s History of Selborne, 1789. 

Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, 3 vols., 1850. 

Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vols., 1849-56. 

Cuthbert Bede, Glencregan, vol. 2, 1861. 

Burns’ Poems, vol. 1, boards, 1800. 

Morris, Earthly Paradise, vols. 1, 2, 4, 1870. 

Hugh Thomson, Days with Sir Roger, 1886, 

Addison, Damascus and Palmyra, 2 vols. 

One Hundred Fables, 2 vols,, 
1833. 

W. Morris, Love is Enough, 1873. 

A. Lang, Helen of Troy, 1882. 

Vanity Fair Album, vols. 1872-1880. 

History of Chester, 2 vols., 1779. 

H. S. Leigh, Carols of Cockayne, 1866. 

Grote’s Greece, vols. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Froude’s English in Ireland, vol, 2. 


The Warwickshire Hunt, 8vo, 1837. 
Marriott and Carter on Eucharist (pamph.) 
Princess Beatrice’s Birthday Book. 
Hissey, Drive through England. 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. 
Milman’s History of the Jews, 3 vols. 
Somerville’s British Legion in Spain, 1839. 
Hibernian Keepsake, 1832. 
Gale’s Country Muse. Either series. 
“ Arundo” on Fly Fishing, 1849. 
Folkard’s Wildfowler, 8vo, 1875. 
Hamerton’s Human Intercourse. Cheap copy. 
Schools for all (not Churchmen only), 1813. 
Vickers’ Boy’s Journal, 1863 to 1867. 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., good price. 
English Catalogue, vol. 4, 1881-89. 
Memoirs of the Rose, 1824. 
Vernal Walk (179—), Flower, Camb. 
Peter Faultless, 1820, 
Neale and Littledale’s Liturgiology. 
Browning’s Poems, vol. 2, 1849. 
Froude’s England, vols. 3, 5, 6. 
Little Lives and Great Love. 
James, Richard Coeur de Lion, vol. 4. 
Lecky, Rationalism, 2 vols.; Morals, 2 vols. 
Procter, Legend and Lyrics, 1866. 
Ray Society Publications. Any vols. 
Pall Mall Pictures, 1883 (P. M. Extras), 
Rochester’s Poems, early edition. 
Maine, Early History of Institutions. 

International Law. 
De Morgan, Budget or Paradoxes. 
Williamson’s Calculus, 2 vols. 
Tristram, Coaching Days and Coaching 

ays. 


ys 
Burnand, New Sandford and Merton, Ist ed. 
Green, T. Hill, Philosophical Works, 2 vols. 
Leigh, H. S., Carols of Cockayne, 1866. 
Lewis and Short's Latin Dictionary. 
Books on Assaying, Hall Marks, Plate, etc. 
Hallam’s Literary History, 8vo, vol. 2, 5th ed. 
Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy. 
Swinburne, Songs before Sunrise. 
» _ Poems and Ballads, 2nd and 3rd 
series, 
Latham, Baldwin, Sanitary Engineering. 
Boulnois, Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s 
Handbook. 
Kingsley, Water Babies, 1885. 
Dowden, Shakespeare ; His Mind and Art. 
Punch, vo!. 17, brown cloth. 
Maine, International Law, and Early Institu- 
tions. 
Knight’s Annotated Model Byelaws, 3rd ed. 
Montaigne’s Essays, edit. Hazlitt, 3 vols. 
Boy’s Own Paper, vols. 2-6, 10, 12. 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, 1825, 
vols. 2, 3. 
Burton, Vikram and the Vampire. 
The Competent Troller, 1862. 
Collyns, Chase of the Wild Red Deer, 1862. 
Hunt, Leigh, Byron and His Contemporaries. 
Balzac, Droll Stories. 


PHILIP, SON AND NEPHEW, 45170 51, 
uTH Castte Street, LIVERPOOL. 

Brown’s Races of Mankind, vol. 3 to 

Short Comments on the Holy Scriptures, 
R.T.S., 1839. 

Theatre of God’s Judgments, by Thomas 
Beard, M.A., 1631. 

Wylie’s Protestantism, vol 3. 

Philip’s Closet Library. 


G. E. STECHERT, 30, Wettincton Street, 
Srranp, W.C. 

Academy, a set or any vols. 

Mind, a set or any parts. 

Monthly Notes of Library Association, 4 vols. 


MATTHEW WELSH, 48, Hicu Street, 
Montrose. 
List of Persons concerned in Rebellion of 
1745. Scottish Text Society. 
Life of Sir John Clark. Pennycook. 


JOHN F. WERGE, 3, Kinc’s Cross Terrace, 
Bean Street, Hutt, 

Anything relating to Hull. 

Good Work on Organ-building. 

Cruickshank’s Table Book. 

Oscellum Promonturum. 

History of Welton. 

Hogg’s Guide to Iron Trade. 


D. WILLIAMS, 27, Lepce Srreet, Every 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Zola’s La Béte Humaine, 
» . L’Argent. 
» Coutes a Ninon. 
All in English. 
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Trade Mark. 


THE 


TYPEWRITER. 


By means of the YOST writing can be done in a third of the, 


time ordinarily required ; a dozen copies made at one time of 
writing, and hundreds of fac-similes produced, in conjunction with 
Yost Duplicator. 


The YOST Awarded 
Four Gold Medals, 


At Paris, Monaco, Kimberley, and Launceston. Highest award 
wherever exhibited. 


The YOST is used by Mr. Rider Haggard, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and other writers, and in the offices 
of many Publications. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 
4), HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 


BRANCHES: 

Paris—36, Boulevard des Italiens; Manchester— 

3, Deansgate; Liverpool—67a, Lord Street; 

Birmingham—73, Temple Row; Leeds—21, New 

Station Street; Glasgow—112, Saint Vincent 
Street; Belfast—Central Hotel Buildings. 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


The Volumes will be demy octavo in size, and will be printed from 
new type, on good paper, and tastefully and appropriately bound in 
black and gold. 


NOW READY. 

L—“A Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah,.” Complete: carefully 
revised from the Author's own Copy, and. containing all 
the original coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, 
and also the Woodcuts from the later Editions, In 2 Vols. 
Price 12s, net. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

“ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.. . . Weare glad to see 
h’s books revived in a form worthy of their intrinsic merit.”—Athenaum. 

“‘Asamere book of travel and adventure it is excellent, and it is, besides, 
shot through with humour.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Few stories of adveature have the interest of Sir Richard Burton’s vigo- 
rous narrative, and fewer still have its literary and ethnographic value. . . . 
One of the most marvellous records of daring ever penned. . . . We heartily 
r<commend the Memorial Edition of the Pilgrimage.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 

“Every credit is due to the publishers for what they have done towards 
making paper, printing, binding, and those dczen matters which are included 
in the one term ‘get-up,’ worthy of the book and worthy of the author "— 

vaphic. 

“* Two most fascinating volumes, the richness and magic of which it Cae 
possible to realise by reading them—as every one must who once takes them 
up—from beginning to end.”—Séfar. 

“The book well repays purchase and perusal.”— Manchester Courier. 

“A fascinating story, not only picturesquely told, but revealing on every 
page a per:onality more interestirg than the said personality pees —. 

—Daily tc. 

“It will be impossible in a paragraph or two to give any adequate iden of the 

mass of information and entertainment it affords.” —Saturday Keview. 


NOW READY. 
IL—“A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahomey.” 


In 2 Vols. Price 12s. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 
lll.—“ Vikram and the Vampire: Tales of Hindu 
Deviliry.” With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 1 
Vol. Price 6s. net 
There will also be a large paper edition of this book, limited to 200 copies, 
which will, in addition, contain a_new photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford, and 16 out of the 33 illustrations will be inlaid on special China 
Paper. Pric:25s,net, Each work is sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON AND EDWARDS, PUBLISHERS, 
13, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND CO., LTD. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT & GENERAL PUBLISHERS 
(Also Agents to the New Zealand Government). 


THE ARMY BOOK FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
A Record of the Development and Present Composition of the 
Military Forces and their Duties in Peace and War. Edited by 
Lieut.-Gen. A. H. Goopenoucu, R.A., C.B., and Lieut.-Col. J, C. 
Datton (u.P.), R.A. [In the Press. 

Partl. The Army System. Appenpix. Tables ot Field Estabiish- 

» IL. Components of the Army. metts, etc. 

» Ill. The Army in IndiaandColo.| Two maps and two (Her 
nial Forces. Majesty the Queen ana H.R.H. the 

» IV. War. Ccmmander-in-Chief). 

ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND OOMMISSION 
Registers, 1661-1714. Edited by Cuartes Datton, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Waterloo Roll Call,” etc. Vol. I., 1661-1685. 255. 

** A laborious contribution to the history of the British Army.”— Times. 
** Will be a most desirable addition to any library.”—Broad Arrow. 


UNIFORM REGULATIONS FOR OFFICERS OF 
the Fleet. 30s. 


A HISTORY OF CURRENOY IN THH BRITISH 
Colonies. By Rosert Cuatmers, B.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 
and of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 103. 
** An authoritative treatise, which should be of great interest in the présent 
critical state of the Indian currency.” —TJimes. 


CENSUS OF HBNGLAND AND WALBS. 1891. 
Volume II. Area, Houses, and Population. Registration Areas 
and Sanitary Districts. With Maps. 12s. 2d, 

STATE TRIALS. New Series. Vol. IV., 10s. Edited by 
Mr. J. P. WaAttis, under the direction of the State Trials Com- 
mittee. 


JOSTICES OF THE PEACE (COUNTIES AND 
Boroughs). Return giving the Names and Professions or 
Descriptions of all Justices of the Peace for the Cities, Boroughs, 
and Counties of England and Wales on June 30, 1892. 64d. 

REVISED BDITION OF THE STATOTSS. Second 
Edition. Vol. VI. 7 Will. IV. to 5 and 6 Vict., 1837-1842. 7s. 6d, 

POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY AND ANCIBNT 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. By Sir Grorce 
Grey, K.C.B. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MY GARDHNER. By H. W. Warn, F.R.H.S., Head Gardener 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, Salisbury. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is replete with valuable cultu-al notes indispensable to the mil- 


lions who are now turning to gardening as a source of pleasure and proft.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Lonpon:; EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


A Study of Nineteenth Century Womanhood. 


Dust and Laurels, 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 


“ Exceedingly c'ever and readable.” — Vanity Fair. 

‘* An exceedingly clever sketch—everything by turns and 
nothing long, She poses and despises herself for posing, flirts and 
abhors herself, uses her liberty and abuses it, and exposes herself to 
being taken for even worse than she is. This study stands out 
from the usual portraits of such types, through its clever indication of 
the effects of the limits of nineteenth century civilisation upon such 
unrestrained natures.” —Spectator, 

*©Mis; Pendered’s study of both women strikes us as eminently 
truthful.”—Dazly Chronicle. 

** All through its pages the interest never for a moment flags; every 
turn brings fresh developments, till we seem to live at the same feverish 
pitch as Vera herself.” —Scostish Leader. 

“ There is much that is natural—very much that has been observed 
with almost microscopic accuracy. Interesting and full of action.”— 
Manchester Courier.” 

Bound in an Original and Attractive Cover. 
PRICE Two SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., and of all Booksellers. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 165th. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, pp. 668, price 7s. 6d. 


G THIRTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS AND A MOST 
COMPLETE CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


From Ancient and Modern, English 
and Foreign Sources. 

Including Phrases, Motto-s, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphor- 
isms, and Sayings of Wise Men, in their Bearing on Life, Literature, 
Speculation, Science, Art, Religion, and Morals, especially in the 

edern Aspects of them. 

\ Selected and Compiled by the 

REV. JAMES WOOD, 


Editor of ‘‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” 
Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; anp New YORK. 
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In One Handsome Volume, royal 8vo, 30s. 
THE 


INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 


Together with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Mining, Arts, Trade, and Commerce. 


By Proressor J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native Fabrics. 
“By far the best book that has been a on 
modern Japan.” —Atheneum. 


“In no work has any approach been wins to the 
compleéeness and detailed minuteness which mark the 
volume before us.”—Saturday Review. 


“A seemingly exhaustless mine of valuable and 
interesting information.”—Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Uniror IN SizE AND Type. Seconp Epition. PRIcE 25s. 


JAPAN: 


Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of 
the Prussian Goveromest. 


With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. 


“No existing work on Japan can pretend to vie with 
the present one in the fulness and accuracy with which 
the physiography, natural history, and topography of 
the country—subjects which Dr. Rein has made spe-~ 
cially his own—are treated, and for a long time to come 
it must rank as the standard authority in such matters.” 
— Spectator. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; 


Or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 
| By C. LORING BRACE. 


In 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


“A singularly able contribution to the study of a 
fascinating subject, throughout characterised by that 
large-hearted tolerance which is a characteristic of the 
time.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Brace has written a good book. . . . He 
has taken as his guides those scholars whose researches 
_ have been the most recent, and whose authority is 
undoubtedly of more weight. This renders this well- 
written book at once interesting and. trustworthy.”— 
Scotsman. 


GESTA CHRISTI: 


History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A really earnest and noble book.” —Academy. 

“This really valuable book. The author has 
already acquired a reputation as a student of ethnology. 
In the present instance he has made admirable use ofa 
long and wide course of study and research, of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the races and civilisations of 
the Old World, of a thoughtful investigation of the 
difficult. and painful sociai questions.” —- Daily 

cws. 


Loxron: HODDER & STOUGHTON 27, Paternoster RoW. 


No. 7 (October) READY SEPT. 20. 


THE WOMAN HOME. 


CONTENTS. 


The Princess of Wales. 
phical Sketch. 


WITH MANY PORTRAITS. 
Elizabeth Glen, ‘M.B. 


The Experiences of a Lady Doctor. (1) A 
Boarding-house Romance. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
BY ANNIE 8. SWAN. 


Tet. 
Hester Sinclair. 72LUSTRATED. 


os BY NORMAN GALE. 


IILOS TRA TED. 
BY SARAH GRAND. 


Brides and Bridegrooms. 
WITH 


A Ciogra- 


Ah Man. 


A Child’s Experiences im WN. 
Pasteur's Institute. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND FAC-SIMILES. 
BY OLGA BEATTY-KINGSION. 


VII. 
illustrated Interview with Mdmce. 
Patti. 
BY BARONESS VON ZEDLIT2Z. 


VIII. 
A Tray of 
The Children’s Mystery. 


Mystery of the Five White Rats. 
WITH PRIZE OFFER. 


< BY HEADON HILL. 
A ‘Page of Confessions. 
ADELINA PATTI. 


The Bargain. LL USTRATED. 
BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Sunday Readings for October. 
BY THE DEAN OF ARMAGH. 


(1) The 


LIFE AND WORK AT HOME. 


Over the Teacups. 


‘BY ANNIE 8. £WAN. 
XIV. 
mee and Fashion. 


Cookery. 
House Fu: rnishing, 


Health and Personal Appearance 


XVIII. 
Mothers and ren. 


XX, 
Women’s Employments.—Smiles. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
To be had at all Booksell s, and Bookstal s 
The Trade will be supplied with Prospectuses and Metal Show ‘Plales on 
application to the Publishers, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Through Canada with a Kodak.” 


By the COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 
250 pages, Imperial 8vo, fully Illustrated. — 
Paper Covers, 2s.; Cloth, gold stamped sides, 38. 6d. 


EpinsurcH: W. H. WHITE & CO. 


BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, gilt top. 


A COLONY OF MERCY; 


Social Christianity at Work. 


By JULIE SUTTER. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations and a Plan. 


Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“ We confess to laying down this volume with very different 
feelings from those with which we took it up. A certain un- 
promising and denominational ring about the ‘ Bethels’ and 
‘Zions’ which head its chapters, had ruffled our critical suscep- 
tibilities, but, like Balaam, we have remained to bless, and we 
acknowledge the fact with pleasure. ‘A Colony of Mercy’ is a 
very interesting narrative of a most interesting work now carried 
on in Westphalia, which cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of 
English readers when they have grasped its spirit and extent. 
Miss Sutter has done well to write while her impressions of a 
month under Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s rule are still red-hot. 
Her words are fired by enthusiasm, not only based on statistics 
and reports, and it is this living evidence of the power and reality 
of the work she describes that carries conviction with it to our 
hearts. It is not often that we feel a live coal has been laid upon 
the lips of those who are testifying to us.” 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Epition. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOCIAL AND PRESENT-DAY 
QUESTIONS. 


By the Ven. ARcHpEAcon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


Thoughtful, suggestive,-and edifying.” — 7imes. 

“ These delightful lectures. - Avolume rich in excellent 
matter, written in the best of English, into which a reader may 
dip at any place, and at any time, with profit and pleasure.”— 
Scotsman, 


BY REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Sermons delivered in St. James’s Hall, London. 
By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


“ While the ordinary volume of sermons sends people to sleep, 
this will assuredly keep them awake; and it will, moreover, keep 
them awake by perfectly legitimate expedients.”—Manchester 
Examiner. 


BY THE LATE JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ETHICS OF DRINK, 


And Other Social Problems. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Author of “ A Dream of 
the North Sea,” etc. 


“Mr. Runciman expresses himself with a vigour which leaves 
nothing to be desired. He leaves no doubt as to what he thinks— 
and he thinks, anyhow, on the right side. . . . Altogether a 
very vigorous deliverance.” —Spectator. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER Row. 


NEW WORK BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


READY SEPTEMBER 1st. Price 6s. 


CATRIONA. 


A Sequel to “Kidnapped,” being the further Adventures of 
David Balfour at Home and Abroad. 


*,* Since this work appeared in Serial Form in the pages 
of one of the Magazines, it has been Revised by the Author. 


OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON, 
Second Edition. Price 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Illustrated. 


The WRECKER. ByR. L. Stevenson 


and Lroyp OsBournE. 6s. 


KIDNAPPED. 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


3s. 6d. 
The BLACK ARROW. | 3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d. 
A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY: Eight 


Years of Trouble in Samoa. 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, “THE SCALLY- 
WAG,” will be Ready in 3 vols., crown 8vo, at every 
Library, on September 5; and WALTER BESANT'S 
New Novel, “ THE REBEL QUEEN,’ will be Ready 
in 3 vols. on September 15. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France under Napoleon. By L. A. 
Turers. Translated by D. Forses and Joun 
BinG. An entirely New Edition, reset in a specially-cast type 
with 36 fine Steel-plate Illustrations. Complete in 12 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. The FIRST VOLUME will be ready 
immediately, and the publication will proceed at the rate of one 
volume a month. 

*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, will be sent upon application. 


3 
‘To Let,” etc. By B. M. Croxer, Author of 
“Pretty Miss Neville,” “Diana Barrington,” etc. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Gun-Runner. A Romance of Zululand. 
By Bertram Mitrorp. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ This story of African romantic adventure is powerfully conceived, 
and the interest of the reader is never allowed for a moment to flag.” 
—-Glasgow Herald, 


A Dog of Flanders, and other 
Stories. By Ourpa. With 6 Illustrations. by E. H. Garrett. 
(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “ Bimbi.”) Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


A Trying Patient, etc. By James Payny, 


Author of “ By Proxy,” etc. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Pascal. By Emme Zota, Author of “The 
- Downfall,” ‘The Dream,” etc. Translated by Ernest A. Vize- 
TeLLy. With an Etched Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“JJ, Zola’s latest book, which is the crown and the conclusion of a 
serie} of twenty volumes, strikes us as being in some respects the 
most powerful, the most dramatic, and the most pathetic.”— 7imes. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly,W. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


POPULAR THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound, cloth gilt. 


CONAN DOYLE. 
A Study in Scarlet. (The First Book about Sherlock 
_ Holmes.) By A. Conan Doyte, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” 
“ The Sign of Four,” ‘The White Company,” etc. With 40 
Illustrations by George Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. 
‘«Mr. Conan Doyle’s stirring story of love and revenge well deserves the 
honour of a third edition.”—Saturday Review. i 
** Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Study in 
Scarlet.’”,—Mr. ANDREW in Longman’s Magazine. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 

The Tragic Comedians: A Study in a well-known 
Story. By Grorce Merepitrn, Author of “ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.” With an Introductory Note by Clement 
Shorter, and Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 

‘One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's novels.”—Speaker. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
To Leeward: A Novel. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author 
of “A Roman Singer,” etc. 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Marion Crawford, in his new novel ‘To Leewsrd,’ has achieved his 
greatest success ; indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high 
place in the ranks of modern fiction.”—Vantty Fair. 

An American Politician: A Novel. By F. Marion 
Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” etc. 

s. 6d. 
“ An entertaining study of phases of life and types of character, and ot 


present political aspects and tendencies by a keen and thoughtful observer, 
whose every new book is sure to be welcomed and read.” 


THOS. NELEON PAGE. 
in Ole Virginia; or, “Marse Chan,” and other Stories. 
By Tuos. Netson Pace. New Edition, with Introduction by 
a, &. eae M.P.; and Frontispiece by George Hutchin- 
son, 35. 


*¢ Pathos and humour are mingled with singular felicity. . . . Few will 
read ‘ Marse Chan’ with dry eyes.”—Leeds Mi 


ercury. 
WORKS BY REV. JOSEPH HOCKING. 


The Story of Andrew Fairfax. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ A novel of uncommon merit, dealing for the mest with rural life. 
. . « Rustic scenes and characters are drawn with free, broad touches, 
without Mr. Buchanan’s artificiality, and, if we may venture to say it, with 
more idealism than in Mr. Hardy’s country pictures.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Jabez Easterbrook: A Religious Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 
es Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which that of ‘ Brother 
Bowman’ is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.”—Rock. 7 


Zillah: A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“The story of ‘Zillah’ is a painful picture of the falsity and cruelty of 
Spiritualism. It is an interesting story, the more so that Mr. Hocking dis- 
criminates between the frauds that bring Spiritualism into disrepute and those 
curious phenomena to which scientific minds are now giving their attention, 
phenomena of which we as yet comprehend little beyond the undoubted fact 
of their existence.”— The Literary World. 


Elrad the Hic: A Romance of the Sea of Galilee. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 

“This 1s a romance of the Sea of Galilee, written with the object of 
rtraying the beliefs, legends, and peculiarities of a strange Eastern sect. 
any of the characters are taken from living models, and the book is one of 

exceptional interest.” —7he Glasgow Herald. 


Just Ready. Strongly bound in half-roan, 5s. 

MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY and House- 
keeping Book, embracing a complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a 
comprehensive and practical Guide to Domestic Management. 
800 pages, 550 engravings, 8 coloured cookery plates. 

“ Unique of its kind; a work which no housewife with any regard for her 
honsewifay reputation can afford to be without.”—The Westminster Gazette. 
Uniform with the above. 

The Doctor at Home and Nurse’s Guide Book. 
Edited by Grorce Brack, M.B. Edin. 900 pages, with hundreds 
of Illustrations. 

Everybody’s Lawyer: A Compendium of the Principles of 
English Jurisprudence. Eighth Edition, entirely re-written. 780 
pages. Strongly bound, half-roan, 5s. each. 


“ Combines literary intelligence and general interest in a notable degree. 
It is the most attractive of all the women’s monthlies.”—British Weekly. 


SYLVIA’S JOURNAL for September. | 
Price Sixpence. Includes: 
CAROLINE FRY. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. | 
WHITE POPPIES. Serial Story. By May Kendall, Illustrated by 
R. Anning Bell. | 
A TEST OF TRUE LOVE. Complete Story. By L. E. Tiddeman, 
Illustrated. | 
ONE LITTLE TRAGEDY. Complete Story. By Mabel Quiller ree 
The Old Folk. (Translated from the French of Alphonse Daudet.)~ 
Two Sisters and their Art. A Chat with the Misses Barlov. 
(Illustrated.)—The North London Collegiate School for Gir. 
By Mrs. Roscoe Mullins. (Illustrated.)—English Teachers jin 
Foreign Families. By M. L. Cameron. With Original Verss, 
and Articles on French Cookery, Fashion, Gardening, Needle- 
work, etc., etc. 


t@ COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden’s Publications (comprising about 3,000 di otk: 
will be sent post free 


~ London WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltp., Salisbury Squa EC. 


LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS 


PCPULAR 


WRITERS. 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers’, 


LORNA 


A ROMANCE 


DOONE 


OF EXMOOR. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

NEW and POPULAR EDITION (the THIRTY-EIGHTH). 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, expressly taken for this 
Edition. 

Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN. 


“We suppose there are still some people so unfortunate as not to 
have read ‘Lorna Doone.’ They should hasten to buy this volume.” 


—St. Fames's Gazette. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
New Issue in uniform crown 8vo, Volumes, cloth, HALF-A-CROWN 
each, 


Far From the Madding Crowd. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author, from a Photograph by Wheeler, 
[R 


of Weymouth. 
THE MAYOR OF ating 


Ready. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
(Ready 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
[Ready. 


eady, 
A PAIR OF BLUE has 


eady. 
A LAODICEAN. (Shortly. 


HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


Shorily. 
TWO ON A ToweR. 
(Shortly. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


New, Uniform, and completely revised issue, at HALF-A-CROWN 


per volume. 
The following is a complete List of the Volumes :— 

A DAUGHTER OF H rth | LA 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES | WHITE WINGS. 

OF A PHAETON. SUNRISE. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
IN SILK ATTIRE, SHANDON BELLS. 
ADVENTURES IN THULE. 


THREE FEATHERS, 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCA- 


DILLY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 


YOLANDE. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
WOMEN OF INVER- 


WHITE HEATHER. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 


SHORTLY, 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSEBOAT. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 


THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN, 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


STAND FAST! GRAIG ROYSTON. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform 8vo Volumes, ONE SHILLING each. 


| 
‘SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of 
Barrack-Room Life. 
THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS: 
A Tale without a Plot. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE: Stories 
of Native Life. 
The above three volumes bound 


together, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also Library 
Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 
UNDER THE DEODARS: In 
Social Byways. 
THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, 
and other Eerie Tales. 
The above three volumes bound 


together, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also Libra 
Edition, cloth 6s. = 


SEA STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Uniform Svo Volumes, bound in half-leather, gilt top, THREE- 
AND-SIXPENCE each. 


THE WREOK OF THE GROSVENOR. 


AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
A SEA QUEEN. 

THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
LITTLE LOO. 

THE MAUD. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 
_JACK’S COURTSHIP. 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 
ATE. 


MATE. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. 
MRS. — JEWELS. 2s. and 
2s. 6d. 


Loxpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limtep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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